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THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF SECRET 
SOCIETIES" 


BY CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD 


Wwe engaged in preparing the field-notes of the late Bernard 
Deacon for publication, I have been much impressed by the 
very prominent part played by secret societies in the lives of the people 


of Malekula in the New Hebrides. So all-important did these appear 
to be, that I could not but consider the problem as to why secret 
associations should develop and become so dominant in certain societies, 
while being almost unknown in others. This paper embodies a few 
conclusions which I have reached on the subject. Of the validity of 
some of them I feel fairly confident; others are suggested with con- 
siderable diffidence. 

In view of the work of such men as Schurtz,? Webster* and others, 
it may seem impertinent to bring forward once more a discussion con- 
cerning the nature and function of secret societies. Hitherto, however, 
these institutions have been considered primarily from an historical 





1 This article was first presented as a paper read before Section F of the Australasian 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Brisbane in 1930. I wish here to acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness to Dr. Raymond Firth for the help which he gave me, through 
his criticism, in clarifying my views upon this subject. In elaborating my thesis I have 
felt myself compelled to draw upon some of the as yet unpublished material of the late 
Bernard Deacon, but in doing so I have not, I trust, abused my privileges as his editor. 

2 H. Schurtz, Altersklassen und Mdnnerbiinde, 1902. 


8 H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, 1908. 
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point of view. Their origin, it is, which has exercised people’s minds, 
together with such problems as their historical relation to the rites of 
initiation at puberty which form so characteristic a part of the culture 
of many backward peoples. Though discussion of these historical 
problems may be of interest, it can never lead to any proven results, 
and cannot therefore be of any very great scientific value. It would seem 
more profitable, then, to turn our attention away from the problematic 
past, and to the present of which we can obtain accurate information ; 
to ignore for the time being the problems of the origin and development 
of secret societies, and to devote ourselves to a study of the rdle played 
by them in the cultures of which they form a part. No social institution 
continues in existence unless it has a definite function to fulfill. This 
is not necessarily the same function which in the beginning the institution 
was designed or brought into being to perform, but unless it plays some 
significant rdle in the life of a society, an institution will become moribund 
and disappear. Even the most cursory study of the cultures of East 
and West Africa, of the North American Indians, and of the islands of 
the West Pacific, to name only three regions, will make it abundantly 
clear that, far from being moribund or on the verge of disappearance, 
secret societies have for generations past flourished and are still flourishing 
among many backward peoples ; while a glance at the works of Sinclair 
Lewis or at the columns of a provincial newspaper in the United States 
of America, shows that they are also a marked feature of certain advanced 
civilizations. In the time at my disposal it will not be possible to do 
more than treat this subject in a superficial manner, and I have only 
aimed at making a few suggestions as to the nature and significance of 
this type of organization. 

Before going any further it will be as well to distinguish here between 
two distinct types of function which a secret society may fulfill: between 
what we may call the “ostensible” or “ manifest” function, and the 
“Jatent” or “underlying” function. In saying that every secret society 
has some function to perform, it is meant that every one has some latent 
function. Of this the members and the outside world alike are in general 
entirely oblivious, and they may only become aware of its existence when, 
through some rude shock (often the powerful interference of an immigrant 
people of different culture and masterful manner), the secret society is 
destroyed, and the stability of the community suffers as a result. The 
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SECRET SOCIETIES 131 
“ ostensible” function is usually quite distinct from this, and as we shall 
see, many secret societies have no ostensible function. The ostensible 
function is the object for which the society was designed or the function 
which it is recognized by its members as performing. Thus the ostensible 
function of the Carbonari was the freeing of Italy from Austrian tyranny ; 
the ostensible function of the Assassins of Arabia to secure wealth and 
power for its members by the terrorisation and murder of non-members. 
The failure to distinguish clearly between these two types of function— 
the ostensible and the latent—and sometimes the failure to recognize 
the very existence of the latter, has caused much confusion in attempted 
analyses of the nature of secret associations. Another misconception 
has also contributed to this confusion: namely, that all secret societies 
are essentially alike. This confusion may be illustrated by the entirely 
opposed statements of two distinguished men, Simmel and Thurnwald, 
who have studied the subject of secret societies from a genuinely socio- 
logical standpoint. Simmel on the one hand states it as his belief that 
“as a general proposition the secret society emerges everywhere as a 
correlate of despotism and of police control. It acts as a protection, alike 
of defence and of offence against the violent pressure of central powers.” ¢ 
On the other hand Thurnwald suggests that “ the building up of the social 
organization, particularly through a general, recognized system of classes 
and the emergence of chieftainship and kingship, seems on the whole to 
bring about the decay of secret societies.” ® 
Here we have two men holding diametrically opposed views on the 
same subject, one maintaining that secret societies are characteristic of a 
culture under the power of a despotic rule, and indeed the direct outcome 
of this despotism ; the other that they are essentially a feature of a culture 
which is fundamentally democratic, and that the development of a social 
hierarchy with a single ruler at the head is inimical to their existence. 
Both these men elaborate their views convincingly, and it becomes 
abundantly clear that their difference of opinion arises from the fact that 
they are really considering different types of social institution which are 





4 G. Simmel, “ The Sociology of Secrecy and of Secret Societies,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 1X, No. 4, p. 472. 


5 “Die Ausbildung der sozialen Organisation, namentlich durch ein allgemein 
anerkanntes Rangsystem und die Entstehung des Fiirsten- und K6nigtums, scheint im 
allgemein zerstérend auf die Geheime Gesellschaft zu wirken.” R. Thurnwald, 
“* Geheime Gesellschaft,” Reallexicon der Vorgeschichte, Vol. IV., p. 194. 
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all referred to by the generic term “ secret society,” and between which 
they do not distinguish. Before we can with any profit discuss the 
functions of what we call secret societies, it is therefore essential that 
we should be clear as to their nature and to the ways in which they differ 
from one another. 

A secret society may be defined in its widest sense as a voluntary 
association whose members, in virtue of their membership, are possessed 
of some knowledge of which non-members are ignorant. The nature 
of this knowledge will vary from one such association to another: it 
may comprise magical or religious ritual or spells ; some sacred objects ; 
the identity of the members; the ostensible function of the society or 
indeed the very existence of the society itself. Almost invariably, if not 
universally, a secret society will possess some symbol, a name, a pass- 
word, or a ritual, by which its existence as a corporate body is emphasized 
and by which its members are marked off as a group from all other people. 
Every group in a community has some such means by which it preserves 
its individuality, and its possession by a secret society is significant in that 
it differentiates such a body from a loose aggregate of individuals who 
share a knowledge not possessed by others, but who retain their own 
independence and do not function as a single unit. In a true secret 
society each member recognizes that he is only a part of a greater whole, 
in the name of which his activities are carried out, and within which there 
is a definite organization—social institutions, which regulate the behaviour 
of members to one another. There are certain corporate activities, too, 
performed at stated intervals, both to carry out the ostensible function of 
the society, if it have one, and to reaffirm its existence as an organic whole. 
As an example of this distinction between a true secret society and an 
aggregate of individuals sharing a secret we may compare the Nevinbur 
of Seniang in Malekula with the Whare Wananga (The House of Learning) 
of the Maori. The secret society called Nevinbur was discovered by the 
late Bernard Deacon. It is regarded by the natives as extremely sacred, 
and is concerned with the celebration of a ritual of which the central 
theme is the death and resurrection of hundreds of temes or ghosts and 
the death of a being called Mansip. The occasion for the performance 
of this ritual was the initiation of a new member or more usually of a 
group of new members, an event which, before the depopulation of this 
district had set in, was probably an annual affair. No other meetings 
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SECRET SOCIETIES 133 
appear to have taken place but on all festal occasions the members of the 
Nevinbur were marked out from other men by certain insignia, and at 
their death special rites were celebrated in honour of their membership. 
The Maori “ House of Learning” on the other hand had no fixed member- 
ship. It was an institution for instructing certain chosen youths in 
religious knowledge, but after they had passed through it they acted 
solely as individuals ; they performed no ceremonies together; there 
was no assembling of old initiates for the purpose of receiving new 
members or celebrating religious rites.* The same distinction may 
probably be recognized between such an association as the Ingiet of 
Gazelle Peninsula (New Britain) and the Vele of Guadalcanar. Both 
concern themselves with magic, but the evidence goes to show that the 
vele is a particular type of magic practised by certain individuals as indi- 
viduals. There is nothing to suggest that all who practise it are leagued 
together as a definite social unit, holding joint ceremonies and recognizing 
certain rights and obligations towards one another.? The Ingiet on the 
other hand is comprised of a number of smaller associations each of which 
has knowledge of a certain province of magic: there is ngietwara, dealing 
with luck-bringing magic ; ingiet na matmat, the death-causing magic, and 
others. A man may in the first instance join any one of these small groups. 
He undergoes a special initiation and purchases his knowledge of the 
magic from one who is already a member. Once he has done this, how- 
ever, he is free to attend the meetings of any one of these small associa- 
tions, and without any further initiation, but only by making the necessary 
payments, he can acquire knowledge of as many other varieties of magic 
as he chooses or can afford. As a member of the Ingiet he has a special 
name, a magical stone, and must observe certain taboos, in all of which 
he is marked off from other men. The Ingiet is thus quite definitely an 
association. It bears the name of a certain spiritual being, this name is 
also given to the special dance performed by members, and is used to 
refer to the members themselves. Gatherings of the members take place 
from time to time in the bush, and as a unit they exercise a definite power 
over the lives of the people of the district. * 


6 H. T. Whatahoro, The Lore of the Whare-wananga, transd. S. P. Smith; E. Best, 
The Maori School of Learning, Dominion Museum Monograph, No. 6, 1923. 

7 W. G. Ivens, The Melanesians of the S.E. Solomons, pp. 291 ff. 

8 R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der Siidsee, pp. 598-612; R. Thurnwald, op. cit. 
PP. 194-5. 
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A secret society is, then, an organized, self-conscious association 
whose members are possessed of some kind of a secret. But in the 
definition which I suggested above such an association was qualified as 
being voluntary. The term “ voluntary” in this context is not altogether 
a happy one, for there are certain circumstances in which an individual is 
forced to join a secret society. Thus among the tribes of Pueblo Indians, 
there are a number of such associations each of which specializes in the 
curing of a certain malady. When anyone has recovered from an illness 
he or she is expected to enter the society which was responsible for the 
cure, the only option being tle payment of a fine.* Again in West 
Africa there is the secret society called the Njembe, compose exclusively 
of women, into which under certain conditions a girl may be forced to 
be initiated.1° Not infrequently prying into secrets or trespassing on 
the rights of a secret society may result in the offender being forced to 
enter it. For instance in the Banks Islands if a man has ignored the sabu 
mark of one of the Tamate societies, or inadvertently used the croton 
badge of one of these to which he did not belong, in mistake for one 
which he had a right to use, he has to pay a fine, or avoid this by joining 
the society against which he has thus offended.1+ Apart from such 
exceptional circumstances, however, there are certain secret societies 
membership of which though voluntary in theory, is in fact compulsory. 
Striking examples of this are to be found both in West Africa and in 
Melanesia. To take a concrete instance we may consider that nearest 
home: the Sukwe of the Banks Islands. This is an association of men, 
divided into a number of grades, which has as its headquarters a club- 
house erected at one end of the village dancing ground. Actually all or 
practically all males over the age of twelve or fourteen years are members 
of the Sukwe and have the right to eat and sleep in some part of the 
clubhouse. Membership is acquired through the payment of pigs and 
shell money, and initiation into the various grades is accompanied by a 
definite ceremonial, which becomes increasingly elaborate the higher the 
gtade. Should a man be very poor he might be unable to make the 
necessary payments to obtain membership, in which case, unless some 





® R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society, pp. 281-2; 283-4. 
10 N. W. Thomas, “‘ Secret Societies (African),” Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, Vol. XI. 


11 W. H. R. Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. I., p.24. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES 135 
kind-hearted friend came to his rescue, he would be debarred from entering 
the clubhouse and as a result would in fact be cut off from the social and 
religious life of the men. In short, social prestige is primarily dependent 
upon Sukwe membership and therefore, though in theory this is voluntary, 
actually it is imperative for any man who hopes to play any but the most 
insignificant rdle in the life of his community.'? This is equally true of 
membership of other societies in the New Hebrides, such as the Nimanki 
and Nalawan of Malekula and Ambrym, and probably, though here our 
information is defective, of the Dukduk of Gazelle Peninsula.t* It might 
therefore be more true to say of secret societies as a whole that membership 
of them is not preordained for an individual from the moment of his 
birth, as is his membership of family, clan or tribe, but may be acquired 
later, either of his own free will, or under social pressure, or as a result 
of some accident in his life. In this respect there is an important differ- 
ence between initiation into a secret association and initiation into the 
community of adult males which, among certain peoples, is of necessity 
undergone by every boy. They often bear a close resemblance to one 
another, for in both the candidate or novice is apprised of some secret 
or secrets of which formerly he was ignorant. But this ritual similarity 
must not blind us to the fact that from a sociological point of view they 
are distinct, the one being optional in the limited degree indicated above, 
the other compulsory. One point must be noticed, which, because it is 
so obvious, is liable to be overlooked. A secret society is as dependent 
for its existence upon its non-members as it is upon its members. In 
those societies which for all practical purposes include the entire adult 
male population of the community we find that women are debarred : 
such societies as the Sukwe, or the Poro of West Africa are secret with 
reference to women. It is, I think, significant to distinguish between such 
societies which exclude a certain definite section of the community while 
to all intents and purposes including another, and those, membership of 
which is open to all, irrespective of their sex, rank or occupation, but 
includes only some. Of these last we may take the Californian medical 
societies, the Carbonari, or the Tobacco society of the Crow Indians as 
examples. As I hope to show this difference in structure is correlated 
with a certain difference in latent function. 





12 Rivers, op. cit., Chapter III. 
138 Cf. Parkinson, op. cit , 590-591. 
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Having now, I trust, a somewhat more distinct idea of the significance 
of the term secret society, it will be well to attempt some form of classi- 
fication with a view to studying their functions, and to discovering whether 
all the various kinds of secret societies throughout the world have any- 
thing in common besides the possession of a secret. 


To begin with we may distinguish between those which have an 
ostensible function, and those which have not. To the former class 
belong all secret associations of the Carbonari type—associations which 
we may perhaps class together as “ anti-social” societies. These have as 
their aim the disturbance of the status quo; they are in opposition to the 
government, which, theoretically at least, symbolizes the will of the c m- 
munity. A further distinction must, however, be recognized within 
this group: the Carbonari, Sinn Fein and other such “ revolutionary” 
societies which were so prolific in Europe during the nineteenth century, 
were composed of people who had banded together to carry out activities 
which were to benefit not themselves alone but non-members also. They 
were developed specifically for the purpose of making resistance on behalf 
of a larger community—a nation—against what they regarded as an alien 
despotism. Contrasted with these are secret societies of the Assassins 
type, which existed for the benefit of the members only, a benefit which 
was to be obtained at the expense of the community. Of the former 
class in particular, and to a less extent of the latter also, is Simmel’s state- 
ment true “that the secret society emerges as a correlate of despotism 
and of police control.”!* They are in a sense a pathological growth. 
For a community to be in a healthy condition, the government, whatever 
form it may take, must have the backing of public opinion. When it 
ceases to be thus supported, and yet is too strong to be openly opposed, 
then secret societies arise of the Carbonari type and become an important 
factor in the lives of the people. They will also develop where there is a 
strong minority either of a more progressive or of a more reactionary 
tendency than the bulk of the people, and this is particularly liable to 
happen at times of social and cultural upheaval, resulting from powerful 
internal or external stimuli; at times when new ideas are being given 
birth to. Here again Simmel is right when he says that one of the 
functions of secret societies (by which we may read “ latent functions’’) 





14 G. Simmel, op. cit., p. 472. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES. 137 
is to shelter immature ideas and protect them against conservative opposi- 
tion, and conversely to shelter decaying ideas against the forces of 
innovation.+® This cannot be said to be true of all secret societies as 
Simmel implies, but it is to a great extent true of the first type of “ anti- 
social” secret society mentioned above. 

The second big group of secret societies with an ostensible function 
differs from the first in that it includes associations which are not in any 
sense of the word “ anti-social.” The Californian medical societies may 
be taken as examples of this group. Their activities in healing the sick are 
clearly for the benefit of the community, not in opposition to it. It is 
perhaps correct to class under this head also such associations as the 
Nevinbur of Malekula and the Tobacco society of the Crow Indians. 
Among the last named people the preservation of the tribe is believed to 
depend upon the continued planting of the sacred tobacco which is per- 
formed by members of the Tobacco society.1* In Malekula, although 
the exact significance of the portrayal of the death and resurrection of the 
temes is not clear, it is certain, from the seriousness with which it is per- 
formed and the fact that all members of the community attend it as 
audience, that the rite was regarded as being one of deep religious import 
for all. To anticipate somewhat, I would suggest that one of the latent 
functions (as opposed to the ostensible functions) of societies of this 
variety, is to prevent things sacred from becoming profane. That which 
is secret is enveloped with an air of awe and mystery. This induces 
and stimulates among the commonalty the required religious sentiment. 
Were the rites to become public property; were, for instance, non- 
members to know how the semes of the Nevinbur are constructed, and 
that their voices are but the voices of men speaking through bamboo 
tubes, the mystery would go and with it the respectful awe. The religious 
sentiment which is found for certain things in all communities has a very 
definite survival value for those communities, and by emphasizing and 
reinforcing this sentiment, secret societies of the pattern of the Tobacco 
society or the Nevinbur play an important rdle in preserving the cultures 
of which they are a part. In this connection it is necessary to emphasize 
the fact that the secrets possessed by the members of such religious secret 
societies are regarded by them as being of very great sanctity. It is 





15 G. Simmel, op. cit., pp. 471-2. 
16 R. H. Lowie, op. cit., pp. 240, 286-287. 
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sometimes assumed by writers on the subject that this is not so. Thus, 
in Malekula there is a secret association called Nalawan, to which belong 
certain instruments, the /emes naaingol, which are used to body forth the 
voices of ancestral ghosts.17 The way in which the sound is made is 
unknown to non-initiates, but at one stage in the initiation the instruments 
are shown to the candidate. This demonstration is not a revealing of the 
way in which he and other non-members have been hoaxed ; it is rather 
a solemn rite in which he is introduced to the sacred mysteries. It is too 
often assumed by the theoretician that all such terrifying sounds as the 
whirling of the bull-roarer, or the blowing of the /emes naaiygol, together 
with the elaborate masks and disguises which form an almost constant 
feature of secret societies of the type under discussion, are employed solely 
for the purpose of deceiving non-initiates and obtaining wealth and 
power through terrorization. This is undoubtedly in many instances a 
false assumption. The reverent manner in which the sound-producing 
instruments and the masks are handled, the devout care which is taken of 
them, are sufficient evidence that far from being a means of trickery, they 
are indeed religious objects. In this class of secret societies having an 
ostensible function we must also include many of those of West Africa— 
the Egbo of Calabar, the Esu and Ogboni of Yoruba, the Yewe of the 
Gold Coast, the Tenda of French Guinea and many others. These are for 
the most part juridical in function and indeed they form sometimes the 
sole means of government.'* It may be well to point out at this juncture, 
that while the anti-social societies which have an ostensible function are 
not socially recognized, associations such as those just considered form a 
necessary and integral part of the social structure of those communities 
in which they are found. Nevertheless, a line of demarcation between 
these anti-social and social societies is not so easy to draw as might be 
supposed, and a single association may in different places and at different 
times belong to both groups. As an instance of this we may cite the 
Leopard society of West Africa. Among some tribes this is regarded as 
definitely illegal, membership of it being punished by the king on the 
grounds that it is a menace to the peace of the land. Among other tribes 





1” The nature of these instruments may be seen in a photograph from Ambrym of a 
“battery” of them inside a clubhouse, figured by F. Speiser, Sudsee, Urwald, Kannibalen, 
1924. Pl. 102, 106, p. 381. 


18 N. W. Thomas, op. cit. 
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it is the predominant governing power and controls the actions of even 
the king himself. 


Apart from the fact that the associations of the Carbonari type are 
anti-social and those such as the Tobacco society or Egbo are social, there 
is another distinction between them which is subtle but not, I think, un- 
important. In theory at least men join “ revolutionary” societies for the 
purpose of carrying out the ostensible function for which these were 
created, and although other more selfish and less exalted motives do doubt- 
less influence a man in seeking membership, if he is to be admitted he 
must at least be in sympathy with the aims of the association and willing 
to work for them. The evidence suggests that this is not equally true 
of the Egbo, the Tobacco or the Californian medical societies or of others 
of the sdme variety. It is no burning desire that justice shall be faithfully 
administered that leads a man to seek admission to the Egbo ; no earnest 
feeling of the all-importance of the planting of the sacred herb which 
causes a man to enter the Tobacco society ; no ambition to alleviate human 
suffering draws initiates to the medical societies. Nor indeed are the 
members of these associations expected in any way to be possessed of 
these generous feelings. The lure which is held out to them is the lure 
of prestige, and this is sufficient. In this respect these African and North 
American Indian societies resemble those of Melanesia such as the Sukwe. 
But the Sukwe differs from them in that it does not have any ostensible 
function. 


The Sukwe and similar associations found in the northern New 
Hebrides, as perhaps also the Dukduk of Gazelle Peninsula, belong to that 
class of societies of which it has been said by the late Dr. Rivers that they 
“ exist for the sake of existing.” The structure of the Sukwe has already 
been described. Members perform no religious rites on behalf of the 
community, nor do they as a body wield any governmental power. If 
we would understand why such societies exist, and appreciate their 
importance we must seek for their latent function or functions. 


Fundamentally perhaps all secret associations have one latent function 
in common. In every individual there are two conflicting impulses : 
the one to resemble his fellows; the other to be different from them. 
Human beings are gregarious but they are also individualists. While 
everyone wishes to remain within the community, every normal individual 
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desires to be in some degree outstanding in that community. Member- 
ship of a secret society provides a happy issue from the impasse arising 
from these conflicting desires. The very possession of a secret, as Simmel 
has emphasized, gives social prestige. On the one hand those who are 
ignorant of it regard the more fortunate possessors with mingled envy 
and respect, and this irrespective of whether the secret has itself any 
objective value ; on the other hand the very sense that the knowledge is 
restricted, “‘the strongly accentuated exclusion of all not within the 
circle of secrecy,”!*® creates in him who has it an added conception of 
its importance and of his own worth in virtue of his knowledge of it. 
Thus is the individualistic desire for prestige satisfied, while the gregarious 
impulse is gratified by the sharing of the secret with a few chosen others. 
It is, I think, significant in this context, that as a member of ‘a secret 
society a man may behave in a manner which as an individual would 
expose him to at least the taunts of other members of the community, 
possibly to their active condemnation, and would result inevitably in a 
greater or less degree of social ostracism. 


Under two types of political organization especially are the individual- 
istic tendencies of mankind suppressed: under a despotism and under a 
democracy. Where the former obtains all must submit to the dictates of 
the supreme ruler ; where the latter is found, obedience and conformity 
to the will and practices of the bulk of the populace is demanded. Now 
it will be observed that it is just where these two forms of political organ- 
ization are found that there also secret societies are found to flourish 
most abundantly, and I would suggest that they do so because under 
both sets of conditions they supply men with the opportunity of acquiring 
prestige and of expressing themselves as individuals without endangering 
themselves or running counter to the established order of things. As 
we have seen, where there is an unpopular despotism, there is added to 
this latent function of the secret society, the ostensible function of 
destroying the despotism. Where there is a democracy as in the New 
Hebrides and perhaps in the United States of America, there is no express 
wish to destroy it and set in its place an hierarchical system, for the very 
existence of the secret society generally satisfies the individualistic, 





19 G. Simmel, op. cit., p. 464. 
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prestige-hunting desires, without these having ever become conscious. ?° 
That this is indeed one of the important latent functions of secret societies 
in a democratic community is, I think, shown by the peculiar form and 
development of those of the northern New Hebrides. If, as is the case 
with the Sukwe, every adult male is to all intents and purposes 2 member, 
the exceptional position of superiority which is held by members of a 
small group possessed of a secret is destroyed and the society serves 
only to emphasize a superiority of men over women and children. This 
is not enough. More opportunities are needed for the expression of 
individual worth, and for this reason the Sukwe is graded. It is as though 
within the secret society of which practically all men are members, there 
were other secret groups of a more select nature. Through the acquisition 
of membership of these, the individual man is able to make himself out- 
standing, for the grades are arranged serially and each has its secret. It 
is worth noticing that there is good reason to suppose that before the 
disintegrating influence of the whites affected the culture and people of 
this region, new grades were not infrequently adopted from neighbouring 
tribes, thus giving the social climber more and more rungs to ascend— 
opportunities for raising himself ever higher above his fellows.21 An 
alternative method of preserving the “ selectness” of a secret association 
is illustrated by the interesting development of the Tamate societies in 
the Banks Islands. Here again almost every male in the community is a 
member of at least one and generally several Tamate groups. ‘“ Now 
one of the most extraordinary features of the Tamate societies,” writes 
Dr. Rivers, “ is their large number. . . Even in the island of Mota alone 
there are over seventy societies at least, while if the branches of the main 
societies are included, the number would probably reach a hundred.” 2? 





20 Nevertheless such secret societies may perhaps under certain conditions create 
an hierarchical system. In the district of Lambumbu in Malekula Island, high rank is 
inconceivable apart from membership of the Nimanki and indeed of its higher grades, 
but whereas in the south of the island such membership is open to all, the only condition 
of admission being the possession of sufficient wealth with which to purchase it, in the 
north only the members of certain families which have held this rank before are eligible. 
This, it seems, is the result of those already holding high Nimanki status refusing to sell 
admission to any but their own near kin. The result has been the division of the com- 
munity into three distinct social classes. 

21 An example of this borrowing of grades in the Nimanki has been recorded from 
Malekula by Deacon, who states that of the thirty odd ranks recognized in Seniang 
district, the twelve highest are said to have been borrowed from Lambumbu. 


22 W. H. R. Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. 1., p. 128. 
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The reason for this multiplicity is not, I think, far to seek. Apart from 
certain societies which are recognized as old and well established, and 
membership of which is desired because of their traditional importance, 
there is no particular prestige to be gained from belonging to a group 
which includes a large number of people. It is a sense of exclusiveness 
which is wanted. Thus as the old associations become too common, 
new groups are formed to be “ select.” Later these also become large and 
then yet fresh ones are introduced or created, or old ones, once popular, 
now unfashionable and reduced in membership, become the centre of 
interest for ambitious men desiring to be distinctive. This to-and-fro 
swing of the pendulum of popularity was noted by Rivers, and attributed 
by him to economic causes. Each Tamate society has its own variety of 
croton with which any member can protect his goods from non-members, 
but not from his fellows in that society. From a purely practical point 
of view therefore, it is advantageous to belong to a large number of small 
societies, for in this way the number of people who have rights of access 
to the goods guarded by the crotons may be reduced to a very few. That 
such a consideration does have weight in determining what societies a man 
will join is probably true, but we may suspect that a desire to be exclusive 
is also a contributory factor in fixing his choice. 

Besides this fundamental latent function which is probably common 
to all secret societies—to provide a means whereby the individual may 
assert his individuality and acquire prestige without being a disruptive 
force within the community—many secret societies, if not all save those 
of the anti-social variety, have other latent functions, less fundamental 
perhaps, but more obvious and of great importance. In the first place 
we may notice that the members of a secret society are drawn usually from 
several other social groups ; the secret society cuts across the bounds of 
family, clan, village and even district. It serves as a means of bringing 
together men who otherwise would be opposed or indifferent to each 
other, and of regulating their mutual behaviour ; it serves as a unifying 
force and as a means whereby men are brought into social relations with 
others outside their normal sphere of contact. This extension of the 
circle of social relations is an important function, for such a widening of 
the horizon is ever a stimulus to cultural development. In some instances 
the bonds between fellow members are very definitely laid down. Thus 
in the Ingiet a man stands to his introducer or initiator in a kind of kin- 
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ship bond, owing him certain duties; or one man may exchange the 
magical stone and name which he received at initiation for those of 
another man, and in this way enter into an alliance of blood-brotherhood 
with him.** Again members of the same grade in the Sukwe eat together 
and at the purchase of any but the lowest ranks, men and women from 
villages near and far are invited to attend the festivities. That such 
occasions did sometimes end in quarrels and bloodshed must be admitted, 
but such an event was certainly regarded as a mishap, marring the true, 
social nature of the celebrations. 

As I pointed out earlier, however, such secret societies as the Sukwe 
of the Banks Islands, and the Poro and Bundu of Sierra Leone include in 
their membership a whole section of the community: the first two 
embrace all adult males ; the last all adult females. In most if not in all 
communities, the physiological differences between the sexes are recog- 
nized and emphasized by the creation of social distinctions. The com- 
bined interdependence and antagonism between men and women is 
regulated, socialized, in one way or another; in work, in play, and in 
ritual life the activities of each sex are rigidly determined. Often there is 
an outward sign of sex distinctions in the form of a men’s clubhouse set 
apart from the dwelling houses where the women work, or, less com- 
monly there may be sex-totems as among the tribes of southern and 
south-east Victoria. In the New Hebrides and in parts of West Africa 
some secret societies form one of the mechanisms whereby the relations 
of the sexes are regulated, whereby the sex-antagonism is organized. 
This is perhaps illustrated particularly clearly by the Nimanki and the 
Lapas, two associations studied by Deacon in South-west Bay, Malekula. 
The former is the men’s society, corresponding to the Sukwe ; the latter 
is a parallel association for women. In this district there are two words, 
ileo and igah ; ileo can be translated ‘ sacred’ ; igah is opposed to é/eo, but it 
does not signify ‘ profane,’ rather it implies a different kind of ‘ sanctity,’ 
one which is inimical to things #/eo. J/eo is the sanctity which apper- 
tains to the sacred things of men; gah the sanctity which appertains to 
those of women. The greater a man’s prestige in the Nimanki, the more 
ileo he is; the higher a woman stands in the Lapas, the more potent is 
her quality of jgah and the more dangerous she is to things #/eo. We have 





2% R. Thurnwald, op. cit., pp. 194-5; R. Parkinson, Joc. cit. 
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here, therefore, not a contrast between men as important and women as 
unimportant, but rather a recognition and socialization of the different 
qualities and of the innate suspicion of or antagonism between the sexes, 
which characterizes the behaviour of groups of men and groups of women 
towards each other. Such societies then, have as one of their functions the 
organization of the relations between two naturally distinct social groups. 
Another important function of most secret societies which are not 
“ anti-social,” and particularly of those found in Melanesia, lies in the 
sphere of economics. Mention has already been made of the safeguarding 
of property as carried out by the Tamate societies. A similar service is 
performed by such groups as the Egbo, the Esu and others in West Africa. 
These are, however, only special cases. In general the economic import- 
ance of Melanesian secret societies lies in the incentive which they give 
to the production of food and valuables, in the organization of labour 
which such production involves, and in the complex system of distri- 
bution which always forms an essential part of the rites of admittance to 
these societies. For the acquisition of high rank in the Nimanki a great 
feast must be given, and many pigs amounting to several hundreds must be 
killed or given away. All this entails forethought and hard work. In 
Lambumbu, for instance, Deacon has recorded that when a man has 
decided to purchase a Nimanki title and certain sacred objects connected 
therewith, he lays his plans for many months ahead ; with the help of 
young men he prepares a special yam garden and later when the tubers are 
ready for harvesting he rewards the workers with a feast ; other yams are 
supplied to him by friends and relatives whom he recompenses later with 
pigs. Every guest whom he invites to the Nimanki must bring a pig, 
which if need be is borrowed for the occasion, and other men also come 
with animals, all of which must be accepted by the host, and later repaid 
with beasts of higher value. In this way debts are incurred, which often 
run into large figures, and which are paid off at other Nimanki celebrations 
held by other men. Thus each of these feasts is bound up with those 
which have gone before and others which will succeed it. Pigs, food, 
and valuables are constantly passing from hand to hand, and in this way a 
free circulation of goods is ensured. More important still, the interest of 
the people in food and in the production of wealth is constantly stimulated. 
_ Finally, the periodic festivities connected with the Melanesian secret 
societies, and probably with all those which we have not classed as “ anti- 
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social,” provide a focus of interest for all people in the community and help 
to break the monotony of everyday life. Primarily, of course, these 
festivities concern the members, but not solely. Every one becomes 
involved indirectly. Extra food is to be prepared; the dancing ground 
to be decorated ; certain tabus are laid down; in all of which the non- 
initiates as well as the initiates participate to a greater or less degree. It is 
important to realize that if the members of a secret association are to enjoy 
the sense of power and privilege, the acquisition of which was one of their 
reasons for becoming members, they must, as it were, demonstrate their 
secrecy publicly. They must dance and parade through the village in their 
masks ; they must make themselves felt as a force. This being so, any 
ritual which they perform inevitably interrupts the routine existence of 
the whole village or district. The interruption may have, and often doubt- 
less has, its unpleasant aspects, such as the beating of the uninitiated, the 
plundering of gardens, and the terrifying of women and children, but it 
does prevent that degeneration of people and culture which results from 
the placid monotony of a Puritan heaven. 

CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD. 








SPIRITS AND THE HEALING OF THE SICK 
IN ONTONG JAVA! 


By H. IAN HOGBIN 


2 barren Java is a coral atoll in the Western Pacific situated at 

approximately latitude 5° 30’ south, and longitude 161° east. 
Politically it belongs to the British Solomon Islands Protectorate, though 
geographically it really does not form part of the group. It has also been 
called Lord Howe, and, incorrectly, Leuaniua. In the very meagre accounts 
that have been given of the natives they have been called Polynesians.* 
They do speak a Polynesian dialect, and some of them are not unlike the 
Samoans in appearance, but their culture is not typically Polynesian. The 
atoll is made up of about 1oo small islands. Those to the north belong 
to the Pelau tribe, those to the south to the Luaniua tribe, these tribes 
being so called from the two main villages, Pelau and Luaniua. 

The tribes are further divided into totemic joint families. In general 
the descent of the joint family is patrilineal, but in certain cases a person 
may belong to the joint family of his mother’s brother. Each of these 
joint families owns a strip of land in the village of Luaniua or Pelau, and 
some, in addition own one, two or even three of the smaller islands. 
This landed property is vested in the headman of the joint family who is 
always the eldest man in the group. At the head of each tribe is a king. 
Formerly there were also priests, but all of these are now dead. 


I. 


The natives of Ontong Java believe that men are distinct from 
animals, birds and stones because these things do not have a spiritual 





1 This paper contains results of field research carried out as Science Research 
Scholar of the University of Sydney and with the aid of a grant from the Australian 
National Research Council. 

* Brown: Melanesians and Polynesians and George Brown, Pioneer Missionary and 
Explorer. 

Parkinson: Dreissig Jabre in der Siidsee. 

Vide also Journal of the Polynesian Society, 1917, p. 98. 
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SPIRITS AND HEALING IN ONTONG JAVA 147 
part of their being. Man, on the other hand, has a spiritual entity, which 
is known as the &ipua. So much is admitted by everybody, but the 
details of belief vary not only from person to person, but to a great extent 
in one person’s mind. Thus, in working with the most reliable of 
informants it is possible to arrange his ideas on this matter and then to find 
him making a later statement that seems to contradict what he has already 
said. When this is pointed out he will admit the inconsistency, and 
perhaps again orient himself, only to go back again to his first point of view 
a week later. I noted down some of these differences, and, when a 
favourable opportunity offered, gathered four of my best informants 
together and had them sift out the matter. The final result may be called 
the orthodox view, but even this is in one or two places self-contradictory. 

When a person is born he automatically receives a shadow (yeiya). 
This shadow is not a part of him, but a separate thing, although alone it 
can have no existence. It is, however, a living thing, and is to some extent 
a protection to its owner, since it always follows him about. It is quite 
impossible to kill a person by destroying his shadow, though it dies soon 
after he does, surviving as a rule until the man is buried. 

As soon as a baby can crawl about it receives its kipua (spirit). It is 
a sort of double or airy body, which is invisible to ordinary eyes. In 
appearance it exactly resembles the person to whom it is attached, growing 
old with him and being subject to other changes also. Thus, if the person 
develops a limp, so will his &ipua. These spirits are not closely attached 
to their owners, but move about more or less freely. They spend most 
of their time in the bush and only rarely enter the village. Normally they 
are invisible. The only direct knowledge a man can have of his kipua is 
by his echo (ayo), which is actually the voice of the kipua. This spirit, 
however, is not entirely free, for it follows its owner at a distance. Thus, 
when he goes to a nearby island, it is compelled to go too. A canoe is 
not necessary since neither distance nor time limit its movement. Kipua 
are able to talk to one another, but, provided their owners are still alive, 
they are not able to influence the destiny of human beings in the smallest 
degree. 

Dreams are accounted for by the belief that kipua speak to one another, 
and to the spirits of people who have died. This is not a dogmatic 
belief, but merely an opinion expressed after some thought when one 
enquires. Dreams, except those of the kowlaiku, a person to be con- 
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sidered later, are not of great importance at Ontong Java; they play 
little part in the life of the people unless they are exceptionally vivid. In 
that case they are regarded as omens of approaching sickness. 

It is not known how a person gets a &ipua or how this is created— 
it just comes of itself. Moreover, a &pua cannot be destroyed by any 
means whatsoever. 

As soon as a man dies his £/pua is absolutely free, and it rejoices when 
this event takes place. Everything else connected with the man perishes 
at this time, or soon after,—his life, his being and his shadow ; the &ipua 
alone is immortal and lives on for ever. It is never reincarnated as 
another person nor may it become the &spua of another person. To the 
end of time it remains the spirit of the original man. The spirits of the 
dead, like the spirits of the living, are still known as kipua. 

Death is not the result of a man’s &ipua leaving his body. The 
kipua has absolutely no control over a man, and death is actually due to 
the stoppage of the heart. The thing that maintains life is the pulsation 
within the body. Whether it is known that the heart actually causes this 
is not clear, but in native opinion the heart is certainly the centre of the 
motion, and if it ceases so does the throbbing in the arteries.2 When 
that throbbing is no longer present the man is dead. With this, however, 
a man’s own &ipua has nothing to do. 

Such is the orthodox view: Some people, however, will say that the 
echo and the shadow are one and the same thing, and that both are related 
to the &ipwa. Again, one of my committee of inquiry at first insisted that 
babies had a &ipua as soon as they were born. He was finally convinced 


to the contrary though, as we shall see presently, one phase of the belief 
demands that this be so. 


Il. 


Normally it is believed that there is no land to which the Aipua repair 
after their owners have died, but sometimes it is said that certain spots 
are especially dangerous because the &ipua live there. These places are 
generally rather isolated reefs quite bare of vegetation, and may possibly 
have received this reputation because they are dangerous to navigation. 
Sometimes the island of Nguhakai, one of the most distant from Luaniua, 


3 The word for this pulsation is «’4, which is also the word for blood-vessel and 
sinew, from which it is probably derived. 
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is held to be their home, though why I was unable to discover. One 
reef, ‘“‘ Hakupa nga memea,” is supposed to be the place where the Aipua of 
all very young children go, including those who are still-born, while 
sometimes the fringing reef is regarded as the home of these Aipua. For 
all practical purposes, however, people disregard this, and treat Ripua as 
if they have no land of their own. 

Some people will tell you that the &ipua eat and drink like living men 
and women. If you ask where their gardens are you will be told that 
they are invisible to human eyes, but that they are none the less there, 
floating in the air round about the islands. Others, again, deny this 
altogether. 

Once their owners are dead &ipua are free to go about as they wish, 
and now for the first time they are able to exert their influence on the 
living, an influence which is profound, especially in the period following 
decease. In appearance they remain like the living man just before he died. 
I have also been told often enough that they become terrible to look at 
and grow an enormous mop of hair. They not only walk about in the 
bush, but come and sit in the houses and even listen to conversations 
that are not their concern. A great deal of their time is usually spent in 
sleeping in the graves where the men whose likeness they are lie buried, 
but they always have sufficient time to see what their relatives are doing 
and to find out all the open and the hidden motives of their conduct. 
They already possess all the knowledge of the man with whom they were 
associated in life. It follows then that people do not willingly speak 
slightingly of the dead since their &ipua now have such great powers. 

Sometimes Aipua change themselves into visible ghosts or hamaka’u 
in order to frighten people. These hamaka’u are most hideous but generally 
recognizable. The hamaka’u of 2 woman who had died in childbirth 
appeared while I was living at Luaniua. It was a moonlight night and 
she was seen wrapped in grave-clothes with a dead child in her mouth. 
The spirits of women who die in childbirth, however, are no more liable 
to appear than those of anyone else. 

Hamaka’u have never been known to kill people, but they give a 
severe fright, especially if they throw stones or drop coconuts in the’ 
path. On account of them no native will go about at night without a 
torch, and even then very rarely without a companion. Unless he is a 
mourner on no account will he go near a cemetery. 
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Hamaka’u, by the way, have shadows. They only appear at night, 
and, like £ipwa, are afraid of fire. Kipua are afraid of their reflections, 
which are also visible to human beings. A good safeguard against them 
is to put mirrors in front of the house-doors, or else bowls of water. 

The spirits of men who knew the various formulas necessary for 
catching sharks, and who taught them to their brothers or sons, are 
sometimes known as akwa. Otherwise, despite the fact that they have so 
much more power, there is no distinction in terminology between the 
kipua of the living and of the dead. 

There are a few spirits which were never at any time men ; these are 
also known as &ipua. Every island has at least one rock which is tapu, 
and which is a &ipwa of non-human origin. At the island of Kemalu, 
for instance, within the memory of two living men, a rock was seen to 
move and go across to another rock and the two had sexual intercourse 
together. Afterwards the rock returned to its place. Two or three 
people saw this, but others refused to believe them. The next night 
.the whole village watched, and sure enough the same thing happened, 
whereupon everyone knew that these two rocks were &ipua. Almost 
every reef and nigger-head is regarded similarly, and although people will 
never sit down upon such rocks, they otherwise treat them with little 
respect. Occasionally, but very seldom, such Aspua make people ill, but 
their chief sphere of interest is in folk-lore. 


Il. 


It is clear that we have to distinguish between &ipwa of men who are 
still living and those of men who are dead. The first play absolutely 
no part in the lives of the people. That may be why the opinions 
concerning them vary to such an extent. The &spua of the dead, however, 
influence the living in every way. They are not only responsible for 
nearly all illness and disease, but they also send death and are the cause 
of birth. Like so many natives, those of Luaniua formerly had no 
idea of physiological fatherhood. Continued sexual intercourse was 
necessary, they believed, for impregnation, Many applications of 
semen at last made a sort of stopper for the uterus, and behind this the 
menstrual blood was held back. Out of this impounded blood the 
kipua, if they were so minded, permitted the foetus to form. 
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Kipua ate responsible for the weather, success in fishing, sorcery and 
a hundred other things which affect the everyday life of the people. 
Apart from their interest in human beings the Aipua of the dead 
lead a free life. They can go anywhere, though they are not omnipresent. 
Two of my friends told me that when they were dead their £ipua would 
come looking for mine and we could again talk together. Their life is 
very like the life of human beings; they fight and they marry though 
they cannot beget children. On the whole, however, this life is very 
much to be preferred to their life. One hears of &ipua who, they say, 
weep to be alive again. This is rather illogical since one is also told that 
the Aipua were never actually any different from what they are now, 
except that after the death of their human owner they are more free. 
To regard Ripua sometimes as separate entities and sometimes as an integral 
part of the living which survives the grave is but another of the con- 
tradictions of native belief.‘ 


IV. 


The people of Ontong Java know nothing of the theory of medicine 
as we understand it. They realize that if they sit for several hours in the 
rain until they are cold they are likely to get an attack of malaria afterwards, 
but that is almost as far as they are able to go. They believe that all 
illness is caused by supernatural means, and as a result of this belief, and of 
their ignorance of pathology, they have no medicines as we comprehend 
the term. The treatment for disease is generally not an internal or even 
an external remedy, but consists of various ceremonies which are believed 
to operate upon supernatural forces. The only complai-*s which are 
treated by purely natural means are boils, contusio..., ringworm, 
malaria, sprains and swelling of the limbs. 

Boils are treated with preparations made from coconut oil and 
pounded leaves. The two favourite varieties of the latter are the puakolo 
(an unidentified creeper) and valovalo (a fragrant shrub). The leaves are 
pounded in a bowl and warmed oil is poured on top of them. Hot water 
is sometimes added to the mixture and at times crushed shells. The 
mixture is then rubbed on the affected part, which is bound up with a 





4 The Aipua of the living do not interest the natives very greatly. I did not hear 
them speak of the subject unless I mentioned it. On the other hand the Aipwa of the 
dead are probably the most common subject of conversation. 
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piece of mat or a leaf. If contusions, are very painful a red-hot stick is 
applied to them. ‘The patient is held down by a couple of people, and 
the stick thrust on the spot and held there for a few seconds. The burn 
is then smeared with oil and bound up. 


Ringworm, as is usual in the Solomon Islands, is very common. 
It covers the whole body except the scalp, the palms of the hands and the 
soles of the feet. It is a great disfigurement, and the natives themselves 
dread it. A man who is stricken with it is not at all popular with the 
opposite sex, and is liable to have difficulty in securing a wife. Besides, 
it is irritating and has an unpleasant smell. The natives have no cure of 
their own, and the only way to remove the ringworm is to burn away the 
affected part. This a great many have not the courage to do, and in any 
case can only be done while still a small area of the skin is diseased. In 
the past at an island group close by, the Tasmans, people with ring- 
worm had to consent to this treatment or were put to death. My 
authority for this is not a Tasman Islander, but a man of Ontong Java. 

Malaria is said to have been introduced to Ontong Java about forty 
or fifty years ago. If this is so we must lay the charge on the white man. 
It is probably the truth because there is still no malaria on Rennell Island, 
an uplifted coral atoll to the south of the Solomons which is infrequently 
visited by white men. Here the Amopheles have been found, but they are 
as yet uninfected. In slight attacks of this fever at Ontong Java the 
sick person lies near the fire, but this is only because he is cold, and such 
action is not regarded as a cure. There is no native word for malaria. 
The cold stage is described as semalio, the ordinary word for cold, and the 
hot stage by ’o, the word meaning hot. 

Sprains are massaged in one direction with coconut oil. Swollen 
limbs are treated in the same way. If the swelling persists the skin is cut, 
to permit some of the surplus blood to flow away, it is said. Quite 
frequently two operations are combined—tattooing and blood-letting. 
The idea is that one might as well have some ornamentation to show for 
the incision since it has to be made. 


V. 


The more serious diseases are classified as follows :—(i) heart 
failure, (ii) dysentery (a/ualu), (iii) chest complaints (kale-mahaya, 
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literally coughing sickness), including influenza, tuberculosis, pneumonia 
and the common cold, (iv) convulsions (4e’/), (v) difficulty in breathing, 
choking, etc. (mayava), (vi) paralysis (gipui), (vii) yaws (/oha), (viii) 
vomiting (/wa), (ix) excessive menstrual flow and (x) general malaise (Aéyo- 
haeo). Of these two are regarded as incurable, 4e’i and gipui, so that if a 
person is so affected nothing can be done. The latter seems to attack a 
number of people in the legs. Blindness is also found, chiefly due to 
cataract, which is also, of course, incurable. Blindness due to venereal 
disease does not exist. 


There is a general remedy applied to all diseases, but in addition 
most of those mentioned above have specific modes of cure. These I 
shall consider first. The remedies are the property of certain joint families, 
and are transmitted from headman to headman. The chief accessory 
in most cases is the white cowrie shell, pule (Ovula ovum). 


When a person is suffering from a/walu, the specialist in doctoring 
that complaint is found. He takes a pw/e shell and ties white unbroken 
coconut leaf, dried pandanus leaf and a piece of his own hair to it. He 
then visits the sick man and rubs his stomach with oil. After he has 
done this for a few minutes he holds the shell over him and makes a prayer 
to the &ipua of his own ancestors to make the man well. The puwle is left 
with the patient, and if he recovers the specialist is paid with gifts of calico. 
In olden times mats would have been used instead. If the patient dies no 
payment is expected. 


The other specific remedies are all similar, save one, that which is used 
for excessive menstrual flow, and sometimes for general malaise. With 
this remedy I shall deal later. The rest, however, all have as an essential 
factor a pule shell, in addition to unbroken coconut leaf plaited in various 
ways, pandanus leaf and hair. In each of these remedies, moreover, a special 
ptayer is recited to the &ipua of the ancestors. Those which I collected 
were perfectly straightforward in style except one. They all, save this 
single example, appeal to the spirits (i.e., kipua) of the ancestors of the 
specialist, the exception being characterized by an appeal to the totemic 
fish. I have recorded many prayers from other ceremonies, but this 
is the only one which even brings in a reference to the totem. It is a 
prayer used for kale-mahaya by one of the wealthy joint families of the 
group. It runs as follows: 
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hou kapule, kumai kapule, 
kou kapule, kiki kapule, 
kapule laue, 
ke mouli, kou kapule, 
kumai kapule, 
kiki kapule. 

(Kapule is the totemic fish ;> kou kapule = my kapule; kumai = 
come to me; &s&i is dried pandanus leaf; /ave = good; the mouli is the 
cricket, whose song is regarded as a good omen). 

There is practically no sick room etiquette except that one does not 
ask a comparative stranger what ails him. Sick people are sometimes 
painted with turmeric by their friends because that is a way of showing 


one’s regard. 
VI. 


It has been noted that all sickness is thought to be caused by super- 
natural means. It is visited on the living by the &ipwa of the dead, and 
generally by those of his own immediate dead relatives, father, father’s 
brothers and sisters, and grandparents. | When a man is taken ill, 
therefore, before anything is done to relieve him it is necessary to find out 
exactly which of these &ipua wish him to recover, and which, if any, wish 
him to die. There are three ways of doing this, two of which are very 
simple and can be carried out by any of a great number of people, and one 
which is more elaborate and demands a specialist. The first two methods 
ate known as /ou yiu. Lou yin is the name of the unbroken coconut leaf, 
but in only one of the methods is this actually used. The man who 
understands how to perform the operation takes a bundle of the unbroken 
leaf to the house where the sick man lies. He seats himself close to the 
patient, but with his back to him. While he is carrying out the ceremony 
it is tapu to walk near him. He breaks a leaflet and splits it in halves so 
that each is of exactly the same length. Then he mentally asks one of the 
kipua of the relatives of the sick man whether it has made him ill. Next 
he ties from three to five knots in the leaflets. If they are still equal in 
length the answer to his question is in the affirmative ; if they are unequal 
it is negative. Other simple questions that can be answered with ‘ yes’ 





5 Unidentified. 
*It is noteworthy that all these people are on the father’s side of the family. 
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or ‘ no,” may also be asked. The result of this is always that some of the 
kipua say that they have sent the illness and that they wish the man to 
die, while others say that they wish him to live. The vital question of 
which are favourable and which are not is thus settled. 

The other /ow yiu method is carried out with small stones. The man 
who is making the inquiry frames his question and then picks up at 
random a handful of pebbles from a heap. If the number is even the 
answer to his question is ‘ yes,” if it is odd the answer is ‘no.’ The odd 
stone is left to one side and not used again. 

After both /ou giu methods have been carried out the materials, leaf 
or stones, are sprinkled with water and thrown into the sea, as they are 
tapu. 

The third method of finding out the wishes of the &ipua is much more 
elaborate. For it the assistance of a person known as the 4owlaiku’ is 
necessary. He is a medium by means of whom the 4ipua are able to 
speak to the living directly. They are able to possess his body and speak 
through his lips to the people. 

If a man is sick and it is thought advisable to seek the aid of the 
koulaiku, 2 member of the family first makes him a present of eight 
coconuts. If the sick man is able to be moved, and it is very rare that 
someone is so ill that his relatives are afraid to carry him, he is now borne 
to the house of the £ox/aiku and laid upon the bed mats there. The interior 
of the house of this person is the same as that of any other house except 
that in one corner are the paraphernalia of his calling. These consist 
first of a white coconut leaf split down the middle and tied to a rafter. 
Underneath this is tied a bottle of coconut oil and a bundle of dried 
pandanus leaves. The latter are known as hegua, and are the choicest 
leaves available, bleached white, split open and then smeared with orange- 
coloured turmeric. These heyua represent kipua who are in the habit of 
using the Xoulaiku as amedium. As soon asa new one does so, which may 
be only a few hours after the death of the person to whom it originally 
belonged, the surviving relatives give the koulaiku a hegua representing 
it to add to his bundle. 

After nightfall the koulaiku prepares himself to be possessed. He 
smears himself with the oil and then lies down in the corner of the room 





7 Literally ‘‘ spirit-anchor.” Compare the Samoan and Niue terms. 
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under the hegua bundle. The lights are extinguished, and all remains 
quiet for some minutes. Gathered round the sick man, of course, are 
his relatives and friends. Soon the koulaiku begins to writhe about, and 
may even become quite frantic and have to be pinned down by both arms 
and legs. Sometimes he screams and foams at the mouth, but at other 
times the possession is of a rather simple order, and all that passes over 
his body is a slight quiver. ‘Then a low whistle is heard, the signal that 
a kipua has now dominated him. The assembled relatives of the sick 
man begin to ask questions, which it is believed that the £épua itself, and 
not the oulaiku, will answer. The questions are confined chiefly to 
enquiring which &ipua is sending the disease, whether it wishes the man 
to die, and what are the reasons for the visitation. When it is desired 
that no more questions be asked of this spirit another whistle is heard, 
the signal that a new &ipua is in possession of the koulaiku. These kipua 
are always dead relatives of the sick man. They do not speak in the 
natural voice of either the kowlaiku or of any other living person, but in a 
shrill squeak. 

After all the £ipua concerned have used him as a medium there is a 
much longer whistle than any of the others, and the man returns to 
consciousness. He drinks copious draughts of water, but is otherwise 
unaffected by association with the forces which have been manifest in 
him. He is quite unaware of what has been going on, and has to ask in 
order to learn what words have passed his lips. 

There are usually some half-dozen &ipua concerned ; those of the 
mother and father, mother’s brother, father’s brother and any other dead 
relatives who have stood in an important relation to the man, his headman 
perhaps, or his grandfather, or brother. Sometimes half of them say 
they want the man to die, and the other half say they want him to live. 
The &ipua of the mother and the mother’s brother are nearly always favour- 
able to the patient, while the members of the man’s own joint family, his 
father and father’s brother, usually wish him to die. 


Vil. 


Koulaiku may be either men or women. The two who have the 
largest clientele at the present time are women. Both of these I found 
quite satisfactory informants. In addition, there are two other women 
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and two or three men who are koulaiku. The histories of a couple of 
these are interesting. 

Let us take the most famous one of all, Pipia’a. While she was 
a young girl she fell down in the street, and when picked up she was 
foaming at the mouth and all her limbs were twitching. She was carried 
home, and it would seem that for two days she was delirious. This was 
regarded as nothing more than a severe illness by both herself and other 
people. Then almost the same thing happened again—a fit and delirium. 
When she regained consciousness she announced that she had been 
possessed by the spirits of the dead, and that henceforth she was a koulaiku. 
The extraordinary symptoms of her disease seem to have been accepted 
as proof without question, and ever since she has practised this calling. 
Not only does she become a medium in the normal way, but at times she 
is possessed when she is doing her ordinary work or even talking to people 
in the street. 

Pipia’a wields considerable power. She is to some extent feared by 
the other women, though on one occasion during my stay she took part 
in quite a serious quarrel and fought with another woman. It was the 
latter who began the quarrel. I had, however, one clear indication of 
her power. It was not till my second visit that I took any physical 
measurements. Notwithstanding that by this time I knew many of them 
well, I had a certain amount of trouble with some of the women. Then 
I measured Pipia’a, and after that most of them made scarcely any protest. 
If they did they were generally silenced by a remark from some bystander 
that Pipia’a had already been measured. 

This woman reports her dreams whenever they concern the living, 
and they are accepted as the commands of the &spua and nearly always 
obeyed. There was one dramatic instance of this. It concerned the 
fate of one of the wealthiest joint families. The headman, Kakasoe, died 
and there was no member of the group old enough to succeed. The king 
put the property in charge of another man, Kilamu, the headman of a 
quite unrelated joint family, an action contrary to all law and custom. 
The following morning Pipia’a announced that during the night the kipua 
of the joint family concerned had appeared to her and said that they had 
persuaded those of the king to kill him unless he revoked his order. 
Kilamu, they said, had no right whatever to the position. The result 
of this was that before ten o’clock that morning the king had changed his 
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mind and deprived Kilamu of what. he had given him the day before. 
I might add, incidentally, that it was not his to give in the first place. 

Another £oulaiku is Ke Ahua. She married Ke Ho, who was one of 
the most famous Aoulaiku at the time. When he died his &ipua possessed 
her and taught the other &ipwa to do the same. 

Malehu is a male koulaiku. He suddenly announced two or three 
years ago that he was able to see &ipua, and now he has a large clientele. 
It seems that such a statement is generally accepted at once because people 
think that no one would dare to lie about such a tapu thing as kipua. 
But if a new Aoulaiku made several announcements which were contradicted 
by subsequent events there is a possibility that he would soon be called a 
fraud. Just before I left, a youth, Pakilau, announced that he could see 
kipua. People were, however, sceptical about him, because he was known 
to be a shiftless person, and altogether not a worthy member of the 
community. Doubtless though, if he meets with no direct contradictions 
he will in time be accepted. At Pelau some years ago a man told people 
that he was a koulaiku and a couple of men determined, unknown to him, 
to test his statement. They decided that when a kowlaiku was possessed 
his body should have no feeling ; he said he did not know what his lips 
were saying, and he therefore should not be able to tell what was happening 
to his body. These two men agreed to stick a pin in him while a kipua 
was speaking. Ifthe man made any response he must obviously be a fraud. 
The upshot was that the man called out, was denounced, and then com- 
mitted suicide in shame.® 

People never consult two koulaiku, so that there is little chance of a 
quarrel between them. Occasionally, however, it does happen. Malehu 
was consulted about a sick man and the &ipya, through him, answered 
questions in a certain way. Some time later Ke Ahua dreamed that the 
kipua told her something else. She told the relatives this, and as a result 
she and Malehu had a quarrel. The estrangement was not of long 
standing, and after a couple of days they exchanged gifts and were good 
friends aguin. 

It is almost impossible for people to imagine that well established 
koulaiku may be frauds. They are able to cite dozens af cases of what 
they have said coming true. They pass over the numerous times that 





§ Unfortunately these are all the details I was able to obtain. 
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wrong predictions have been made with the excuse that the &ipwa must 
have changed their minds. As a matter of fact, speaking for the two I 
know best, Pipia’a and Ke Ahua, I am quite sure that they are genuine 
and really do believe that they are from time to time mediums of the 
spirits. I am also prepared to believe that they do not know what they 
are saying while they are possessed. 

There is little point in fraudulently becoming a koulaiku, for if there 
are advantages to be gained, there are equally inconveniences to be 
borne. In the first place the payment is quite small, a few coconuts 
and a yard of calico. True, when the heyua are worn out and have to be 
changed, the oulaiku is given a pudding by the descendants of each 
kipua represented. They are changed only once or at most twice a year, 
so that the puddings are not a serious consideration. These hegua, I 
should mention, are supplied by the descendants themselves, not by the 
koulaiku. He merely oils them and hangs them up. The chief incon- 
venience is that the house of the koulaiku becomes a sort of hospital. 
The seance must, save in most exceptional circumstances, take place there, 
and the sick man must be in the room at the time. It is thought beneficial 
for him to remain there even when the seance is not taking place. It is 
regarded as a specially tapu spot, not only on account of what occurs there, 
but also because of the bundle of hegua representing the kipua, their ever 
ptesent symbol to the living. If, for instance, there is a sudden crisis 
in the condition of the sick man, the Jegua bundle is placed right over 
his face or heart. Now no native on Ontong Java likes to have his house 
molested. People do not go into each other’s houses unless they are 
friends or receive a direct invitation to do so. I have seen folks refrain 
from issuing such an invitation even to allow passers-by to shelter from a 
sudden shower.° 

Koulaiku, on the other hand, have to welcome all the sick even if 
they are their enemies,’ and, what is worse, all the patient’s friends 
and relatives as well. At times, especially if someone is likely to die, 
there are far more people within the dwelling than is comfortable for 
its normal occupants. 


® Of course a person caught in a shower will have no compunction about 
sheltering in the house of a relative or friend. 

10 Shortly after the quarrel I mentioned above, between Pipia’a and another woman, 
the latter had to be received into her house as a patient although the two had by no 
means made up their difference. 
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Vill. 


When it is quite definitely settled which of the &ipua are exerting their 
evil influence on the sick man, a ceremony has to be performed to counteract 
it, or else to make them give up their designs on his life. This ceremony 
is the saw. Sick people are said to be in the umu (oven) of the Ripua, and 
the ceremony is to take away the earth and stones from the amu to allow 
the person to escape. This is also performed by the oulaiku, and is 
covered by the first fee of eight coconuts. 

If the &ipua concerned have been dead a long time the saw ceremony 
generally takes place on the shore. One favourite place is the reef to the 
south-east of the village, and another is the beach near one of the 
cemeteries. If the &ipua who is sending the illness is that of a person 
recently dead, then the ceremony is more usually performed over the top 
of the grave. Should the patient be very ill, he has to be carried there on 
a mat. 

The koulaiku provides himself with a coconut, several heyua and strips 
of white coconut leaf plaited in certain ways. The patient merely takes 
four coconuts to use as a seat. He sits down on these in a place indicated 
by the £oulaiku, either on the shore or in the cemetery. The koumalo, 
or plaited coconut leaves, are spread about, one on either side of the patient, 
one to the rear and one to the front. Some oulaiku place them two 
hundred yards away, some a hundred yards distant and some quite close. 
The practitioner then takes a heyua intertwined with coconut leaf and places 
these on the patient’s head. He recites a prayer to the Aipua who are 
sending the illness, asking them to give good things in place of evil 
ones ; then he imitates the action of sweeping and goes off to one side. 
When he reaches the koumalo he kneels with one hand upon it and repeats 
the prayer again. He picks it up when he has finished, runs forward with 
it, and places it on the patient’s head, recites the prayer again, and then 
repeats the rite with the koumalo on the other side. After he has finished, 
he sprinkles the sick man with the fluid of the coconut. The hegna and 
koumalo ate also sprinkled and then thrown into the sea because they are 
tapu. The patient then returns to his house. 

There are individual variations in this ceremony, but I have described 
its essentials. Malehu, for instance, puts oil on his shoulders before he 
performs it, Ke Ahua runs all the time instead of walking, and so on. 
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The Koulaiku performing a healing rite 
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The sau may be repeated if the patient does not recover, but generally 
in that event only the last part of it, the sprinkling, is performed. Should 
the man grow worse he is taken to another house, or, more rarely, another 
koulaiku may be tried. It is thought that the change of house may be 
beneficial because new kipua, the Aipua of the inmates of this dwelling, 
may persuade the harmful ones to abandon the idea of killing him. 
Ashes, too, are sometimes thrown over the house, after which it is 
sprinkled with fresh water. Another device is to put bowls of water or 
mirrors before the doors so that the image of anyone entering falls into 
them. This is done to keep out the &/pua, which, as already mentioned, 
are said to be afraid of their own images. 

Sau is carried out not only if a man is sick. The oulaiku some- 
times see &ipua while they are walking about the streets. The Aipua are 
invisible to all other people, but they can see them quite clearly. If these 
kipua make grimaces at their living relatives the Xoulaiku inform them and 
sau is performed to counteract any evil influence. One day Ke Ahua, 
another friend of mine, Ma’o and I were walking through one of the 
cemeteries. Suddenly Ke Ahua stopped and pointed to a newly-made 
grave, that of a young girl who had died a few days before. She told us 
that the &spua of the girl was sitting on top of the grave weeping because 
she had died and left all her friends. Two or three seconds afterwards 
Ma’o slipped and almost fell. Ke Ahua assured us that she had seen 
this same &ipua come up behind and pushhim. The girl had been a relative 
of Ma’o, and now was envious of him. No time was wasted, and an 
hour or so later Ma’o was the subject of a saw. He paid Ke Ahua a 
small present of coconuts, half a dozen or so. She gave him a heyua tied 
up with strands of her hair as a protection against the machinations of 
the &ipua of this girl. 

IX. 

There is one series of complaints which cannot be cured under any 
circumstances by the sau of a koulaiku. ‘This series comprises the following 
diseases :—excessive menstrual flow, which has always been common, 
they say ; a swelling of the abdomen (dropsy) in men, a very rare affection ; 
and sores on the feet. These are all caused by a god Ke Ui. 





11 This statement contradicts the general native view already given, but the con- 
tradiction in itself illustrates the fact that the beliefs about A/pwa vary from individual 
to individual. 
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This god, who was once a man, still exists as a spirit unseen by 
mortal eyes. His favourite practice is to rape women in theirsleep. After 
he has committed the outrage the woman will bleed to death unless a 
preventive ceremony is carried out. Another trick of his is to change 
into a woman and lie with men while they are asleep. The men then 
conceive and become pregnant by Ke Ui. They swell as the foetus 
grows and eventually die unless something is done. The entire bush of 
the island of Luaniua belongs to Ke Ui. He takes it as a personal insult 
if anyone trips or falls on his property, and to punish him he causes sores 
to appear on his feet. 

The remedy for all three of these misfortunes is to have sau performed 
by the headman of the joint family founded by Ke Ui. This sau presents 
some differences from the ordinary ceremony. To begin with it is 
performed several times, once in Ke Lahu, the temple of Ke Ui, once 
before the image of Ke Ui, once on the path running down near the 
beach to the garden, and once actually on the beach itself. The inter- 
twined leaf and heyua have added to them vapulu, a creeper which grows 
along the ground, and valavalo, a much prized fragrant herb. 

The headman anoints his patient with oil on the breast and shoulders 
and sprinkles lime over his head with a sweeping motion from which the 
ceremony derives its name of sau. The prayer is made direct to Ke Ui, 
and also mentions his descendants, asking them to influence Ke Ui and 
make him undo the wrong he has done. 

The interesting point about sickness is that although it is all caused 
by the spirits of the dead, the gods,” with the single exception of 
Ke Ui do not under ordinary circumstances appear. They do not reveal 
themselves to the £oulaiku in the normal way, nor do they make use of 
mediums. 

There is one exceptional sickness which is held to be caused by the 
gods, and that is a universal plague of a very serious nature. In the past 
it is said that the gods sent these pestilences which wiped out many 
people. The present depopulation is said to be caused not by the gods 
but by their representatives and priests, the #aakua or ali’, as they are called. 
The maakua, or rather their Aipua, are said to be taking vengeance 





12 The gods are the Aipua of the people who founded the settlement at Ontong 
Java. They may be described as culture heroes. Certain ceremonies are carried out in 
their honour and offerings of food are made to them daily. 
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because some of the people of Ontong Java forsook their gods and became 
Christians. There was a very serious epidemic in 1925, and the remedy 
which was carried out was not to restore the ceremonies in full—indeed 
that would have been quite impossible for many reasons—but to carry 
the images of the gods out of the temples and turn them face downwards 
in the mud, to rot in ignominy. 

This was to some extent the extension of a quite common custom 
which has been forbidden now by the government, but which neverthe- 
less was performed as late as 1927. When several people from the same 
family or joint family all die within a few months and all, according to the 
koulaiku, because of the action of one &ipua, then the body of the erstwhile 
owner of that Aipua is disinterred and burnt. This, it is admitted, will 
not kill the &pua, and might even make it more angry still, but it is to 
show the spirit just exactly what the living think of it—as the gods were 
shown by having their images defiled. 


X. 


Fainting, as in some other primitive societies, is regarded as temporary 
death. If a woman faints she is sprinkled ritually with coconut fluid or 
water and rubbed with heyua and white coconut leaf. When it is quite 
certain that she has not fainted but is dead, a female relative is summoned, 
and the body is put in a sitting position. This woman calls her name 
in the dead woman’s ear three times, and if there is no response, it is 
accepted that she is dead, and the relatives begin to weep. Fainting is 
not common, but heart failure seems to have been so. One girl died 
very suddenly during my stay, and from the symptoms I gathered that 
heart failure was the cause. 

Death by drowning is believed to be caused by the Aipua also. It 
is said that people drown not from lack of air, but from drinking too much 
salt water—the possibility of anyone drowning in fresh water at Ontong 
Java is so remote that it has probably never occurred. As one would 
expect, there is no system of artificial respiration for the apparently 
drowned. The only means employed are simply, as usual, prayers to the 
kipua. ‘These prayers may only be used for women and children. There 
is probably a good reason for this. If men are drowned it is in deep water 
where the body cannot be recovered for some time—perhaps a few 
days. Women and children are drowned only in the shallow water of 
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the reef unless their canoe founders on a long voyage. Their bodies 
ate fairly easily recovered, therefore, and there is some possibility of 
restoring them.” 

These prayers for restoring the apparently drowned, as all other special 
ptayers, are the property of certain headmen of joint families, and are 
passed on by them to their descendants. The ritual for one of those 
which I recorded was as follows :— 

The body was taken by the specialist and laid face upwards across 
his knees. He took white coconut leaf, and waving it over the face 
prayed : 

“* melili mai kai, 

a ya pu i mouli, 

maki mouli. 

a aale a hale ke Jlaue, 

a aale ke lama i ’agua” 
(May the water for me 
tun out at the anus, 
completely from the anus. 
May it leave a sound body behind it, 
and may the deed bring me fame). 

This was said to the &ipua of his ancestors. 

The leaf was sometimes inserted in the anus or in the mouth, but 
there was no massage of manipulation. Cases of recovery from 
insensibility caused by drowning are therefore very rare indeed. 

Battle wounds were thought to be really caused by the &ipua since 
they permitted the receiver of them to be vulnerable. The only cure was 
a sau ceremony. Spearpoints were pulled out with the fingers or else 
cut out, but the results were nearly always fatal. 

People who died a sudden death, either through heart failure, 
drowning, being wounded in battle, or on account of some other accident, 
such as falling from a coconut palm, were not buried with full honours. 
Instead of being painted with turmeric, their bodies were smeared with 
ashes. They were mourned in the usual way. As well as a tombstone 





13On re-reading this statement some months after it was written I am inclined 
to reject my explanation as unsound. I witnessed no drownings so had no opportunity 
of testing the statements. Although they were corroborated by several informants I 
cannot help but think that there is more in the matter than I have stated. What it is I 
am not able to say. 
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each person who died in this manner had a memorial placed outside his 
house. This took the form of a stick, a mannekin figure or else a stone. 
It was painted from time to time and tied up with leaves during festivals. 
The &ipua of such people were not especially feared nor did they have more 
or less power than their fellow ipua. They were, in fact, unique in no 


particular. 
XI. 


Men sometimes fell from coconut palms, and if they were not killed, 
they frequently had a bone or two broken. The secret of bone-setting 
was confined to two joint families, one of which has now died out com- 
pletely. The founder of the other group was a man whose name 
was ’Alehu. The ritual carried out by the headman of this group 
is as follows :— 

He approaches the injured man, who must not be disturbed at all. 
He puts oil on the shoulders of the patient and on his own, and leaf on 
his own wrists. Meantime his son has walked behind a bush or palm 
trunk a few yards off. All the bystanders, of whom by this time there 
are a great number, cut a coconut leaf. Four times the headman calls 
upon ’Alehu, his ancestor, to help him make the man well again. Each 
time the hidden man answers “‘ O-o-0.” As the last note of this dies 
away for the fourth time all the people bring their leaves down 
on the ground with a swish and a thud. The injured man is then picked 
up and carried on a mat to the house of the specialist. He manipulates 
the limbs and finds out where the breaks, if any, are. He has two of his 
kinsmen stand at the head of the man and two at the end of the broken 
limb, and among them these four pull the bone back into place. It is 
afterwards bound between splints made of pads of dried pandanus leaf 
tied together. These are made firm with sinnet and leaves. The patient 
is finally sprinkled with coconut fluid and carried off to his own house. 
The specialist is paid for this with coconuts, but not for some time after 
the recovery of his patient. If the latter dies no payment is expected. 


XII. 


Though the point is not stressed here it will be apparent from certain 
indications I have given that there is a very intimate connection between 
illness and punishment. The people of Ontong Java do believe that 
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most of their illnesses are sent to them by the spirits as a punishment for 
having committed actions which are wrong. This matter is not discussed 
more fully here because I hope to follow it up later in another context. 
The supernatural punishment of sin is but one aspect of a more complex 
problem which, for a complete understanding, has to be taken as a whole. 


H. IAN HOGBIN. 
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THE TIWI OF MELVILLE AND BATHURST ISLANDS 
By C. W. M. HART? 


ELVILLE and Bathurst Islands lie off the north coast of Australia 
some fifty to eighty miles north-east of Port Darwin. They 
are divided from the mainland by Dundas Straits, which at their narrowest 
part are about twenty-five miles wide, this being the approximate distance 
between the Vernon Group and Cape Gambier on Melville Island. The 
latter is the largest island in the Commonwealth of Australia with the 
exception of Tasmania, being some seventy miles long by forty miles 
wide, and containing about one and a half million acres. Bathurst 
Island is about one-third of that size, and is separated from its neighbour 
by Apsley Strait, which varies in width from about a quarter of a mile 
opposite the mission to two or three miles below Fort Dundas. 

The first settlement in Northern Australia was made on Melville 
Island at a spot named Fort Dundas in Apsley Strait. It was founded 
on the 26th September, 1824, by Captain Gordon Bremer, R.N., of 
H.M.S. Tamar, who had been specially sent from Sydney for the purpose. 
Chiefly owing to difficulties with the natives, the settlement was abandoned 
on 31st March, 1829, when the convicts, troops, stores, etc., were trans- 
ferred to Fort Wellington, on the Coburg Peninsula of the mainland. 
To-day a few piles of stones and a dilapidated ramparted ditch are all that 
is to be seen of this outpost of empire. 

From 1829 until 1911, when the Sacred Heart Mission Station was 
established on Bathurst Island, no permanent settlement was made on 
either of these islands, though they were visited from time to time, and 
various buffalo shooters and timber-getters resided there for varying 
periods, the best-known of them, R. J. Cooper, having lived on Melville 
(where his house still stands) from 1894 until 1914. At present Bathurst 
Island is a native reserve with the missionaries as protectors, and hence 





1 This paper contains some of the results of research carried out as Science Research 
Scholar of the University of Sydney and with the aid of a grant from the Australian 
National Research Council. 
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has no other white inhabitants, while Melville is held under lease by the 
meat firm known as Vesteys Ltd., but has no permanent white inhabit- 
ants, though occasionally campers, beachcombers, and hunters from 
Darwin stay there for a few months. 

All the earlier accounts lay stress on the ferocity and hostility of the 
natives of these islands, but long albeit intermittent contact with the whites 
has tamed them. At the present time it is no exaggeration to say that 
except for the Larakia, who are almost extinct, no tribe in the Northern 
Territory has so assimilated white ideas or is so familiar with white men. 
A proof of this is afforded by the fact that members of this tribe are more 
in demand in Darwin as houseboys than members of any other tribe, simply 
because, as it is generally expressed, they have more “ savvy,” that is 
they are more intelligent and more adaptable to white conditions. 

But while their proximity to Darwin and their long experience of 
white men have taught them much of our ideas and customs, the absence 
of a permanent white settlement in their country with its consequent 
massacres and epidemics has on the other hand prevented their numbers 
being depleted and their social organization being broken down. It is 
therefore still possible to obtain fairly full and satisfactory information 
about the life and culture of these islands as they were before white 
influence began. 

The ferocity of these people, I am convinced, has been much exag- 
gerated even by the earliest settlers. As a matter of fact their outstanding 
characteristic is not their fierceness but their sense of humour, as noted 
by Spencer. They are constantly laughing, even at the most solemn 
moments, and this applies to practically every man, woman and child 
on the island. I am inclined to think that their superior physique, which 
is very apparent, their huge spears—which incidentally they seldom use, 
except ceremonially—their striking method of painting their faces and their 
years of conflict with the Malays, which had accustomed them to stand 
and fight rather than to run at sight of a stranger, gained them in large 
part their evil reputation. 

In physical appearance they are certainly Australoid, but the men are 
on the whole taller, sturdier and better proportioned than any of the 
mainland tribes. This is obvious even in Darwin, where it is an easy 
matter to pick out almost at a glance a member of the Tiwi. I agree 
also with Sir Baldwin Spencer that they are superior to the mainlanders, 
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not only in physique but also in intelligence. I should be surprised to 
find in any other Australian tribe a man with the intelligence and adapt- 
ability of my own head boy Mariano. 

The flora and fauna of the two islands is very similar to that of the 
rest of the Northern Territory. The country is mostly flat with a low 
range of rocky hills between Cape Gambier and Cape Keith on Melville 
Island, and a still lower range in the centre of Bathurst. The timber 
consists of the usual Australian trees; gums, stringy-bark, woolly-butt, 
bloodwood and ironwood cover most of the two islands, broken here and 
there by patches of open grassland and in other places by dense patches 
of jungle where snakes and “devils” thrive and the natives seldom enter. 
Wallabies are extraordinarily plentiful, but there are no kangaroos. 
Buffaloes are found on Melville in small numbers. These are the wild 
descendants of the domestic Indian buffaloes imported for agricultural 
purposes by the early settlers at Fort Dundas. At one time they had 
increased and multiplied to such effect that thousands were shot every year 
without any appreciable effect upon their numbers. At the present time, 
however, probably owing to many of the cows being killed, there are 
probably not more than a thousand on the island. The natives are seldom 
able to kill a buffalo though they realise the fact that it is good to eat. 

Not only are wallabies plentiful, but there is also an abundant supply 
of the other native articles of food, fish, crocodile, birds of all kinds, wild 
honey, yams and other native vegetables. As a result of this abundance 
of foods, it would seem that the two islands had a greater density of 
population than is to be found in almost any other part of Australia. 

LOCAL ORGANIZATION 

The people inhabiting Melville and Bathurst Islands are subdivided 
into a number of local groups. These local groups are the important 
sections of the population since they act as land-owning groups, war- 
making groups, have a solidarity of their own which is far stronger than 
any tribal solidarity that may exist and even to some extent regulate 
marriage. 

Before considering these hordes in detail, however, something must 
be said about the tribal name. All the hordes practise the same customs, 
speak the same language and inter-marry. The boundaries of the people 
speaking this language are of course strictly defined by the sea. In other 
words, the people of Melville and Bathurst have a solidarity of their own, 
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they speak one language and they regard a certain defined area of land as 
belonging to them. 

The Australian tribe is a collection of persons who speak a common 
language, or what they themselves regard as such, practise the same 
customs, and normally have a name by which they distinguish themselves 
and their language. The inhabitants of Melville and Bathurst Islands 
are therefore to be regarded as a single tribe, but it is difficult to find 
a true tribal name. The Uwaidja of Port Essington call the Melville 
Islanders, Wuyuk, as Spencer notes, but the Melville Islanders scarcely 
regard it as necessary to call themselves anything. The local group of 
which a man is conscious of being a member is the horde, and until the 
advent of the white man, the Melville Islander was not aware that any 
other people existed except themselves. It was impossible and also quite 
unnecessary for them to visit the mainland in their bark canoes mote 
especially as the coast around Cape Don and Cape Hotham, dimly seen 
on clear days, was regarded as the abode of departed souls, Tzbambinumi, 
the home of the dead. It was apparently just as impossible or unnecessary, 
or perhaps danger was the chief deterrent, for the Uwaidja or the Larakia 
to visit Melville Island. 

The result was that the people, with no contact with people not of 
their own tribe, did not really need a tribal name, and very seldom used 
the word 7iwi, which is the only one that can be regarded as the name of 
the tribe. 

Tiwi is a word that is known and but seldom used. Some of the 
younger men were in fact surprised and interested when they heard the old 
men using it in response to my enquiries. There is no question of 
secrecy or tabu about it. In common everyday use are the words “ni, 
meaning a man of one of the Melville or Bathurst Island hordes, 7.e., a male 
member of the Tiwi, and “#ya meaning a female member of the tribe. 
Tiwi is the plural form of ti and “ya. It is often said by informants 
that #imi means a man, and “iva a woman, irrespective of colour or race, but 
in point of fact these words are only used as applying to members of the 
Tiwi, and some other word would be used in referring to a white man, or a 
Larakia or Uwaidja. 

Objection may be made to the adoption as the tribal name of these 
people of a word that theoretically at any rate seems simply “‘ men” in the 
ordinary language. But in point of fact the word is never used except 
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in the same way as such words as Larakia, Worgaits, Uwaidja, etc., are 
used. Fot example, if a Melville Islander at home is asked who a certain 
gtoup of natives ate, he will reply in his own language that there are, 
e.g., two Tiklauila and two Munupula, these being horde names. Ask 
him the same question in Darwin about another group and he will reply, 
¢.£.5 ““Yatapinti Tiwi, irira Larakia” (four Tiwi and two Larakia); he does 
not mean to insult the Larakia by denying them the status of men ; he is 
merely applying the term 7ii to men of his own tribe. Should he be 
uncertain of the tribe of the other, he will say “Yatapinti Tiwi, irira wan- 
arui” (literally “four Tiwi and two blackfellows”); wanarui being a 
term denoting black fellows as distinct from white men. 

In other words, when at home on the Islands, a man thinks of him- 
self as a Tiklauila or a Munupula, or whatever his horde may be, since there 
he feels strongly his bond of solidarity with the fellow members of his 
horde. When in contact with other tribes, however, as in Darwin, he 
thinks of himself as Tiwi, a member of a group which despite the divisions 
inside it, is nevertheless a group distinct from other tribes, and this seems 
quite an adequate reason for us to adopt Tiwi as the tribal name. 

The hordes number nine, five on Melville and four on Bathurst Island. 
This division is not strictly accurate, as may be seen from the accompany- 
ing map ; the Ma/auila territory, while mainly on Bathurst stretches across 
Apsley Strait on to Melville, while a portion of Bathurst Island, including 
the site of the Mission Station, is Mandiimbula territory. 


MELVILLE & BATHURST ISLANDS. 


TURUPULA 








MAP SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIWI HORDES 
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Like other concrete things in this culture, the hordes have a multi- 
plicity of names, and this has caused a certain amount of confusion and 
doubt as to their actual number. A full list of these names is as follows. 
The name most commonly used in each case by the natives themselves is 
given first in each case, as these are the names used throughout this 
account of the Tiwi culture. 

1. Tiklauila: Arupula, Matjulauila, Muliuyabila, Tugalimbila, Taigauila, 
Pilamiruntabila, Aritui, Wayigui, Adauinabila, Payondigaluvila, 
Pukuyinabila, Primanduvila. 

2. Wraygwila: Mungwaiunabila, Puiauarurwila, Tintauvila. 

3. Miygwila: Wonuruwila, Kalipraniguwila, Malamikwariuyabila. 

4. Malauila: Mirkalambila, Pulundmvila, Iwiriwila, Malamuyoriugabila, 

Papiuyabila. 

. Wilraygwila: Panodjiwila, Mirkawiugabila, Marawauila, Kambugam- 
bila. 
Munupula: Urumaiawila, Tunugabila, Imaluvila, Parumunupula. 
Turupula: Yuyanduvila, Tikampula. 
Yeimpi: Arupontuwila, Araggitarila, Palwiuyabila. 
9. Mandiimbula: Tumulambila, Tilambila, Urumaiugabila, Uruvinapila, 
Llubiugabila. 

If Spencer’s list? is compared with mine it will be seen that allowing 
for our different spellings, his ““ Kambuambulla” are really the Marawauila, 
his “ Cherupulla” are the Turupula, his “ Purumunupulla” are really the 
Munupula, his “ Mindaluulla” probably mean the A/iygwila. “ Ulobu” 
(or L/ubi) is a place-name of a favourite camping ground in the country 
of the Mandiimbula slightly to the north-west of Cape Gambier ; hence 
Ilubiugabila. “ Marungallambu” similarly is a camping ground in the 
territory of the Malauila. “ Barranpunalli” I am unable to trace; 
Punali (or Bunali) is, however, the name for the district around the English 
Point Alley. “ Arangijerulla” is an alternative name for the Yeimpi, but I 
prefer to spell it Araygitarila, while “ Balauiungambulla” is obviously a 
misspelling of the Palwiuyabila, which is another alternative name for the 
Yeimpi. 

To explain this multiplicity of horde names, and also to throw some 
light on the actual composition of the horde, I propose to consider one of 
the hordes in detail, taking for this purpose the 77k/auila. 
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2 Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, 1914, page 45. 
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The territory of the 7k/auila is roughly contained in the area in the 
south of Bathurst Island, south of Point Hurd and west of A/ukambrimo, 
which is a river about eight miles to the west of the mission station. In 
this area, roughly about two hundred square miles, there are a number 
of districts with specific names. Anyone familiar with the Australian 
blackfellow knows how certain districts are given certain names, and 
although no native can tell the exact boundaries, everyone in the tribe 
knows when he has come into one of these districts and when he has left 
it. The principle of differentiation of these areas seems to be upon the 
basis of the physical aspect of the country, a valley for example having a 
distinct name from either set of hills surrounding it, a plain being dis- 
tinguished from a thickly-wooded piece of bushland on its margin, and 
sO on. 

These districts play an important part in Tiwi land ownership. 
Certain districts are not owned by the horde as a whole, but by a single 
family of that horde. Thus in the horde we are considering, Tayio, the 
extensive district in the extreme south-western corner of the island around 
Cape Fouveroy, is owned by a single set of men, all of whom are the son’s 
sons-of Mikidjimirla, a man who as far as can be judged died about 1870- 
1880. The basis of their title is the fact that Mikidjimirla died and was 
buried in the district, hence all the game and fruit in Taio belong to 
them, and cannot be hunted or collected by anyone else without their 
consent. 

The question immediately arises as to whether the mere burial of a 
man in a district gives his heirs property rights in that district. The 
Tiwi answer is that it always does if the man was sufficiently important. 
The man in question here, Mikidjimirla, was from all accounts one who 
left a deep impression on the society of his time both by his personality 
and by his prowess in warfare. More than that he left his mark on 
following generations by the number of children he had. At the present 
time, there are nine men, all grandchildren of Mikidjimirla, in whom the 
hunting and fruit-collecting rights of Tagio are vested, and these men and 
their families normally camp in Tayio and deny the right of other 77k/anila 
families to hunt there. This group has a solidarity of its own which is 
expressed by a name Z7ayiauwila, which is one of the alternative horde- 
names. It should be noted in this connection that the Tiwi name for 
father’s father is amini, and the members of this group will frequently 
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refer to one another as gia yir’amini (my “‘ one grandfather”) in preference 
to gi’imuni (my brother), or gia kalipini (my half-brother), which is the 
normal term of address. 

A member of another horde found trespassing upon the territory 
of the 7ik/auila would be killed immediately unless he had been invited for 
a corroboree or some such festival. A member of the same horde who, 
not belonging to the yir/’amini group, trespasses in Tayio would not be put 
to death, but he and his relatives would become embroiled in a serious 
quarrel with the group. 

Tayio is the best example of this peculiar institution because being 
in an out-of-the-way peninsula no one needs to go there except people 
who have a right there. Consequently the 7ayiaywila can exercise a much 
stricter supervision and hence as a matter of fact guard their rights more 
jealously than the peopie with such rights over districts that lie upon 
the main roads of the two islands. Nevertheless the whole of 7ik/aru 
is divided into such districts and the whole of the 7ik/auila into such yir?’ 
amini groups. 

Thus bordering on the Tayiauwila to the east, we find the Arupula 
who have similar hunting and food-collecting rights over Arupi, the coastal 
district in the middle of the south coast of Bathurst Island. The origin of 
their title is lost in obscurity inasmuch as nobody to-day knows who the 
ancestor was or exactly where is the grave that gave them such a right. 
Nor is the Arupula title respected as much as is the Tayiauwila partly 
because Arwpi is crossed by several “ high-roads”—notably the only 
road to Taio from the east, and the Wray gwila road to the Mission Station 
—but even more because the present representatives of the Arupula are 
either uninitiated youths or peaceful old men. 

This introduces what is perhaps the main factor in the perpetuation 
of this institution—the power of the yirt’amini groups to enforce their 
rights. The ownership of a particular territory by a horde and the 
punishment of trespass upon it can always be enforced because there is 
always a certain number of fighting men in the horde. Hence horde- 
ownership is respected. In the yiri? amini group, however, periods fre- 
quently occur when the group is not strong enough to enforce its claims, 
and unless the claims are constantly brought under the notice of the rest 
of the horde they are ignored. The result is that unless the family gets 
a new lease of life by boys growing up into formidable warriors, such a 
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period is the prelude to the complete lapsing of the title to the district. 
The prominent part played in this institution by the father’s father and the 
fact that most of the present districts held on such a title are held from the 
father’s father whereas comparatively few. are held through an ancestor 
(necessarily more remote) who has been forgotten, seems to indicate 
that yir?’ amini holdings do not last more than three generations before 
they lapse for want of sufficient able-bodied men to enforce them. 

It must not be imagined that the whole of Melville and Bathurst 
Islands are divided into such holdings nor indeed that everyone in the tribe 
belongs to such a group. The main obstacle to this lies in the self- 
evident fact that if one’s father’s father dies in the territory of another 
horde, as must have quite frequently have happened in the days of 
marauding expeditions between hordes, there can be no such thing as a 
yirt? amini holding of the district wherein he died. Moreover there are 
numbers of the Tiwi whose fathers and grandfathers died young, and the 
essence of the system is that the grandfather should have been old enough 
to have sufficient male children and grandchildren to enforce the claim. 

It can easily be seen from the above how it comes about that each 
horde has a number of names, since each one of the yir?’ amini group-names 
is liable to be applied to the whole horde merely by adding -z/a or -u/a to 
the name of the district they control. 

Spencer’s list of horde names is at variance with mine, because he 
did not realize this. Out of six men of the 7ik/auwila, one might easily 
get six different answers to his question as to their “ country,” each 
giving the name of his yir/’ amini group. It is quite possible that the 
horde names that are used here—TZikiauwila, Munupula, etc.—are really 
jit? amini names that have become extended to include a whole horde 
either by the identification of a very powerful yr?’ amini group with a horde 
in the eyes of the rest of the tribe or by the former horde name becoming 
tabu and a _yért’ amini name being substituted. This view is strengthened 
by the fact that in one or two of the hordes, the horde name is still in use 
as the name of a district. Thus whereas the whole of the territory of the 
Wilraygwila on the north of Melville is technically Wi/raygu, the native 
name for Karslake Island, a small portion of that territory, is Wilraygu. 
Similarly (/a/au is a creek in the territory of the Ma/auila horde. 

A man is born into the horde of his father. Should his father die and 
his mother be taken by a member of another horde he goes with her, and 
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while the woman will always be looked upon as belonging to her former 
horde, the child changes his, taking that of his step-father. Very often 
when a boy is aged about 14 or 15 he is taken by his mother’s brother 
of another horde to live with that horde for some years. Often he is 
initiated there and not quite so often he will spend the rest of his life there. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for a man to have spent his adolescent 
years in two or three different hordes in addition to the one into which he 
was born, always under the supervision of one or other of his classificatory 
mother’s brothers. Two cases at least occurred in the last few years of 
young unmarried men who had been reared and initiated in one horde 
leaving that horde of their own free will and going to live permanently 
in another because they considered they had there more chance of obtaining 
a wife. * 

On the other hand, a woman will usually be looked upon as belonging 
to the same horde all her life, even though she marries young and goes to 
live with another horde. To the tribe at large such a woman is for 
example a 7ik/auila, though she has lived with the Yeimpi ever since her 
marriage, and her 77k/auila origin will never be forgotten. 

As a result of these conflicting customs it is difficult to lay down any 
definite rule in regard to membership of the horde. The best generaliza- 
tion is perhaps to say that a woman retains all her life a connection with 
the horde into which she is born no matter where patrilocal marriage 
may lead her, while a man on the other hand belongs to whatever horde he 
is living with at the moment, this being normally but not at all invariably 
his father’s horde. 


TOTEMISM 


The Tiwi have a system of matrilineal totemic clans. Each clan 
has a special relation to one or sometimes to two and in two instances 
to three species of natural objects. The members of the clan have 
a solidarity of their own, helping each other in tribal fights, speaking 
of each other as “ brother” despite the variation in their actual blood 
relationship, and not marrying women of their own totem. There are, 
however, few of the distinctive features of Australian totemism as known 
from other parts of the continent. They eat their totem without any 





3It was hardly a logical proceeding as one left the Tik/auila for the Munupula and 
the other (quite independently) left the Munupula for the Tik/auila. 
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restriction ; they have no ceremonies for the increase of the totem species, 
Since the totem of a child is that of its mother it follows that the 
members of one totemic clan are found in different hordes, and inversely 
each horde contains persons of several totemic clans. Nevertheless each 
totem is associated in the minds of the natives with a particular locality 
or district. This association appears in the myths, there being a number 
of stories which connect particular natural species with particular localities. 
Thus each clan may be said to have its ancestral home or centre, but there 
is little or nothing of any feeling of reverence or ritual attachment to the 
home of one’s totem. Taking it all in all Tiwi totemism does not amount 
to very much compared with the elaborate forms of totemism found in 
other parts of Australia. 

The word for totem and totemic clan is pukwi. But the same word 
means also “ sun” and in addition “‘ breath.” The connection between 
these three concepts denoted by one word is not at all apparent. 

The totems are grouped into three phratries. The term phratry is 
here used in the sense of an exogamous group containing a number of 
clans and not being a moiety. The phratries are unnamed. Should a 
man want to mention a phratry he will call it by the name of one of the 
totemic clans composing it. He will generally use the name of his own 
totem clan if his own phratry is in question, or that of the clan that is 
powerful in the phratry. Thus the phratry that I am calling Phratry 1, 
will more often be called Tyi/arui than anything else because at the present 
time the Zyi/arui clan is very numerous and many of them are the kind 
of people who are usually much in the public eye. For a similar reason 
Phratry 2 is more often called 7iméririgui than anything else, and Phratry 3 
is usually Zokwombui. There is a much stronger feeling of solidarity with 
one’s clan than with one’s phratry, which will perhaps explain that while 
the clan name is very important there seems no need, or much less need, 
for any specific name for the phratry. 

A complete list of the clans and their totems is given below. Each 
clan name has three forms, masculine singular, feminine singular, and 
plural, and these are given in the list in this order. 


Clan Name Totems 
Phratry 1. 
(a) Tyilati, Tjilariga, Tyilarui jaberoo 
(b) Ariri, Armvidina, Arwudui mullet 
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Phratry 1 (continued) Clan Name Totems 

(c) Mandubaui, Mandubuka, Manduboni fly 

(2) Uduyini, Uduna, Udunui crocodile 

(e) Milubruinila, Milubrukela, Milubruwila — cockatoo 

(f) Mierdi, Mierdina, Mierdui pandanus 

(g) Tanikini, Taninka, Tanikui flying fox 

(4) Mutuninila, Mutungula, Mutunibila a fish 

(7) Timilani, Timiluka, Timiloni sand fly 


Phratry 2. 


eo & & ¢ 


(b) Yarinabila, Yarinabunela, Y arinabila 


woolly-butt tree 
red paint, sugar bag, 
(wild honey) 


(c) Orandjani, Orandjuka, Orandjowi stingray 
(d) Paroliuyinila, Paroliuygula, Paroliugibila mud 
(e) Lhti, Ilitina, [hitui malikini (a wild fruit) 
(f) Andjulini, Andjuluna, Andjului rain, turtle 
Phratry 3. 
(a) Tokwombini, Tokwombuya, Tokwombui a bird 
(b) Aringuinila, Aringuinela, Arig guwila stones 
(c) Pinaluwinila, Pinaluwinela, Pinalunila wood 
(d) Walikuinila, Walikuinela, Walikuvila stars 


(e) Wirnigiti, Wirnigitiga, Wirnigitui 


bloodwood, mipari and a 


kind of fish. 
(f) Taparini, Taparina, Taparui moon 
(g) Djabijabini, Djabijabuna, Djabijabui march fly. 





In reference to the list it must be pointed out that among the Tiwi 
there are two languages ; one is used in common everyday conversation, 
and the other is a sacred language used on ceremonial occasions, in ritual 
songs and formulae. Most of the clan-names of the above list are words 
belonging not to the ordinary language but to the esoteric language. Such 
words would never be used in ordinary conversation except as totemic names. 
A bloodwood tree in ordinary speech is arnalaka, the wild plum is malikini, 
rain is paketirina, the cockatoo is ingaga, trees are tuka and so on. Of the 
twenty-two clans nine are normally called by a word in use in the ordinary 
language ; the other thirteen have names taken from the sacred language. 

Sir Baldwin Spencer apparently failed to distinguish between the 
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sacred and the ordinary language, with the result that his list of Tiwi clans 
and their totems is confused and inaccurate. ¢ 

The Tiwi do not seem to associate very closely the totemic clan 
and the object that is the totem of the clan. For instance a man of the 
Udunui considers himself as Udunini, not as a crocodile, which he normally 
thinks of as irungrabai. ‘The bond of solidarity is between one member 
of the clan and another rather than between a member of the clan and his 
totem. 


So much is this the case that it is occasionally difficult to ascertain 
what is the natural object which gives the clan its name, /.e., what is the 
totem of the clan. The Ariygwila are a case in point. In order to find 
what natural object was the emblem of this clan recourse had to be had 
to a few old men of the clan who were apparently the only people in the 
tribe who knew what natural object was the emblem of the Ariygwila. 
Everyone knew that a number of men, women and children were Ariy gwila, 
thought of them and referred to them as Arty gwila, but very few members 
of the community connected them in any way with stones—“ any kind of 
stones”—which according to these old men, are the Ariygwila totemic 
emblem. 


With regard to the origin of the totemic clans and their names the 
natives say that the system of pukui was instituted by the old men a very 
long time ago. One old man said at some time in the distant past 
“* Udunui nia pukui kapi Primandua—Udunui is my totem at Primandua,” 
and so everyone knew his totem was udunui. Knowing their legends 
everyone knew the connection between Udunui and Primandua since it is 
at this place, a district in Bathurst Island, that A/unutuni, the father of all 
crocodiles, still has his home. Another old man decided upon mandubani 
as his pukui because his favourite camping ground was at Pripanyimili 
which has a mythological association with mandubuka (the sand fly), such 
association being founded no doubt on the fact that sand flies breed in 
great numbers in the mangrove swamps of that region. 

The Ariygwila (the stone totem) are closely associated with a famous 
rock in Miy gu called Wurukwompi which, due no doubt to a hollow interior, 
gives forth a roll like thunder when beaten with a stick and hence is a 
sacred object to the natives. The former home of the Ariy gia is in the 





* Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, page 200. 
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vicinity of this rock, so the legend runs, and they are often called the 
Wurukwompila. 

The Timiririgui ate said to have come originally from a small island 
off the coast of Wraygu where the simiririga (woolly-butt tree) is especially 
prolific due to the fact that it was here that Prondupu, the original mytho- 
logical woolly-butt, settled after the battle at Tayio between the animal- 
men. 

So the story goes on throughout the list of totems. It is not a 
myth properly so called since mythological figures are in it only incident- 
ally. As told by the Tiwi it is a rationalized explanation on a basis of local 
geography and the desires of old men generations ago. 

The clans vary greatly in size. The largest clan, Mierdui, numbers 
132 persons whereas the Paroliuyibila has only six and the Taparui only 
two. The distribution of the population amongst the clans and the 
hordes will be dealt with in a later paper in which the results of a census 
of the Tiwi population will be given. 

C. W. M. HART 








THE WIK-MUNKAN TRIBE 
By URSULA McCONNEL 
PART I 
TOTEMISM 


HE Wik-munkan and allied tribes have a similar social organization. 
In each case the tribe consists of a number of patrilineal clans, 
each claiming descent from common ancestors and having hunting 
rights over a certain territory. The Wik-munkan tribe is comprised of 
approximately thirty such local clans, of which a few are practically 
extinct, the majority have from one to five members, a few from five 
to ten members, whilst others, as the carpet-snake, native companion, 
crocodile and ghost clans have from ten to twenty members. If the 
native companion and carpet-snake clans be considered as one, the latter 
totem having been taken over by the former clan when the group became 
extinct—one clan has at least forty or fifty members.! As all these clans 
were probably at one time equally large, it may be assumed that the 
Wik-munkan tribe must have originally numbered from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand people. The area occupied by each clan is approximately 
from fifty to a hundred square miles, so that the average density of 
population was probably at one time, one person to two square miles— 
this is naturally but a rough estimate. At the present moment, the 
coastal areas are more densely populated in proportion to their size than 
is the Wik-munkan territory proper. 

The members of a clan hunt chiefly on their own grounds, to which 
they are deeply attached. Each local horde or camp consists of members 
of the local clan, p/us women of other clans who have married into the 
clan and minus the women of the clan who have left it to marry into other 





1 A list of the Wik-munkan clans with their totems is appended. Owing to 
the disintegrated state of the clans and their depleted numbers it is sometimes difficult 
to ascertain where one clan ends and another begins. In cases of uncertainty I have 
grouped as sections of one clan, totemic groups which may form separate clans. 
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clans—under the principle of exogamy. Visiting relatives also affect the 
camp population to some extent. When food supplies are scarce in any 
locality or a variety of diet is desired, members of one clan may visit their 
relatives in other clans whose hunting grounds provide other sources 
of supply. At special seasons, when food is plentiful in any locality, 
members of the clan in charge send out invitations to their relatives to 
come and join them. In this way large camps gather periodically on 
favourite hunting grounds—panja swamps, water-lily lagoons, and 
reaches of the river where fish are plentiful. Social intercourse then 
centres round the available food supplies and social life is fostered by 
economic activities which include besides the procuring of food, the 
manufacture of weapons, tools and implements, canoes, dilly-bags, 
utensils, etc. For this reason, a brief description of the natural resources 
and economic life of the Wik-munkan and allied tribes has been given in 
a foregoing article, before entering upon this description of their social 
organization. 

Each clan has a number of totems of varying importance which are 
common to all members of the clan. These totems are mostly drawn 
from objects of utility round which daily interest centres, and in the case 
of natural supplies, from those found in the locality occupied by the clan. 
Being so closely associated with the daily life of the clan they have come to 
embody its sentiments and to represent and symbolize the unity of the 
clan. 

The totems of these people thus reflect their economic interest. For 
example, the totems of the coastal tribes include dugong, sea turtle, sharks, 
oysters, crabs and shellfish, bony bream, and big saltwater fish such as 
barramundi and white-fish; also “ thunder” which heralds the North- 
west season; the “ high tide” which brings in food; a “small bird” 
which is believed to guard the fishing operations of a clan; bark canoes 
and spear handles so necessary to fishing expeditions and the hunt ; 
pelicans, geese, pigeon and scrub-fowl, flying-fox, bush-rat, wallaby and 
the “ fresh young grass” on which they feed, as also arrowroot and yams. 
The Wik-mean tribe includes such totems as the milkwood tree, porcupine 
and swamp turtle, all of which belong to the Wik-mean country. The 
Wik-eppa, situated on the coastal plains, have a bush-rat totem. The 
totems of the inland Wik-munkan differ correspondingly according to 
their economic resources from those of the coastal tribes—with the 
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exception of wallaby, yams and fish which are found everywhere even if 
more abundant near the coast. The attached list of Wik-munkan totems 
illustrates this clearly. It will be noticed that, with one or two exceptions, 
the totems of the clans and tribes are complementary to one another and 
are not duplicated. * 

Besides objects of utility and those of utilitarian association totems 
may represent dangerous and disagreeable objects, such as “ crocodiles” 
and “ flies,’ which possess a negative social interest in that they cannot 
be ignored but may be increased for the discomfort of enemies and 
strangers. Other totems again are derived from objects of social signi- 
ficance such as “ fire,” which apart from its general utility for warmth 
and cooking is the centre of family life and associated with the disposal 
of the dead, the “ bull-roarer” which is given to young men at their 
initiation ceremony, and the “ shooting-star” or meteor which is believed 
to signify the death of a relative. The “baby,” “ sweetheart” and 
“ ghost” totems reflect the chief phases of human life—birth, mating and 
death, which are the basic interests of social life. In every case, the 
totem has thus a social value, direct or derived. Personal names of 
members of the clan are derived from characteristics of the clan totems or 
reflect their social value to the clan. Members of the “ shooting-star” 
totem, for example, are called Aka-battana (aka =ground, battan —hits), 
those of the iguana, Pantamo’a (iguana runs up a tree) or Tangantabentan 





2 The bush-rat totem is an exception to the general rule that the totems of the 
various clans are complementary to one another and do not occur in more than one 
tribe. Although I only know of one bush-rat awwa, that on Wik-eppa territory, the 
Wik-natanya, Wik-natera and Wik-nantjara tribes all have personal names belonging 
to the bush-rat totem. It is possible that the bush-rat names may have been derived from 
the Wik-eppa totem, that tribe now being practically extinct. This irregularity of the 
bush-rat totem suggests that there may have been a displacement in the coastal region 
owing to the intrusion of an alien element. There are one or two other exceptions to 
the complementary nature of the totems. In one case a Wik-natanya man was found 
to have a name belonging to the Wik-munkan ghost totem and to claim baby and fish 
totems, all of which belong to the same clan on the Archer River. On inquiry it was 
found that the man’s mother had “ run about” on the Archer River and had brought her 
baby back to the Kendall River. The child kept the name, Ko-owana, belonging to the 
ghost totem, and his sister had a ghost name, Ma’akanan—translated into the Wik- 
natanya language from the Wik-munkan “ Mabitja” (cold hand). The ghost auwa was 
not repeated but the baby totem had an awwa on the Kendall River also, and in place 
of the little swamp fish of the Archer River clan, they had taken as totem a small fish 
which inhabits the Kendall River. In another case a man of the Kendall River claimed 
the personal name of a water-lily totem, mai-ariki, whilst a woman of the Archer River 
claimed its auwa. 
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(iguana’s tongue comes out) and those of the kangaroo clan, Pampoint- 
jalama (kangaroo sniffs the air and smells a man). Clan names of men and 
women sometimes reflect their respective occupations in association with 
the totem: for example, men take their names from the spear-handle 
totem (Wik-natanya) and women from the fishing-net and dilly-bag 
totem, it being a woman’s work to make and use dilly-bags and a man’s 
to make and use spears. Women who belong to the dilly-bag totem take 
a special pride in their string work as if they were mistresses of the trade 
and its name Mewutthanbungan (me=hole, bungan=makes) refers to the 
att of netting. The men and women of the crab and barramundi clan 
(Wik-nantjara) take their names respectively, the women from the crab 
which they hunt and the men from the barramundi which they spear. The 
men’s names are Koninga (barramundi swims in the water and sees a man), 
Punkamidja (barramundi moves its tail as it swims round its eggs), 
Nga’ abunta (the barramundi “ breathes”), Kayuga (barramundi has its eyes 
open), Nga’a-atabata (barramundi eats mullet), Tonara (barramundi 
breaks a spear). The women’s names are Maikuntaka (crab has eggs), 
Kawunka (tide takes crabs out to sea), Munkarana (crab stops down hole 
and is dug out). Where,totems are animals, women often take their 
names from the female of the species and its feminine functions. Women 
of the cuscus clan, for instancé, are called Pukapapa (puka=baby, papa 
=teat; baby cuscus drinks from its mother), and Pipaninna (pipa=\ent, 
ninna=sits, mother cuscus sits bent with the weight of the young in her 
pouch). The names of the men and women of the ghost clan are inter- 
esting in this respect, reflecting the human characteristics of the male and 
female ghosts and the mythological conceptions associated with them. 
Totems and the personal names derived from them are passed to the 
children from the father’s family. When a woman is about to bear a 
child she goes into the bush with her mother. The child is not seen by 
its father till the umbilical cord has come away. It is seen first by the 
mother’s younger brother and laid face downwards on his body. Later 
it is taken by the mother, together with an offering of fish and yams, and 
is placed in her husband’s arms. From that time he assumes responsibility 
for it, and it receives a name from one of his clan totems. It is usual 
for a brother or sister of the father, according as the child is male or 
female, to assign a name to the child, who then belongs to that totem. 
If a man has several sons or daughters they usually receive names from the 
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father’s brothers and sisters in order of their age. Sometimes a name 
is taken from the father’s father, the father or the elder brother. Accord- 
ing to the Wik-nantjara a man cannot give his name to his son during his 
lifetime, as this would endanger the life of the child. After death, the 
name of the deceased must not be spoken or passed on, until the period of 
mourning over. The diagram, on page 186, taken from the Wik-nantjara 
crab and barramundi clan, illustrates the way in which names may be 
passed on to younger relatives. 

It will be noticed that the names Koninga and Punkamidja are taken 
from the fathers, who are dead, and that in the other cases they have 
been given by the father’s older and younger brothers. In the second 
descending generation Kayuga, Koninga and Punkamidja are not yet married, 
but I was told that their future sons would probably be named as shown 
in the diagram. In a similar manner the female names derived from the 
crab totem would pass from a man’s sister to his daughters. In the 
fourth generation the baby, Zonara, died. Its name could pass after-a 
certain time to its younger “ brother,” the son of Kayuga. 

If a child receives its name from its mother’s clan it is usually because 
it has no acknowledged father, or because its mother comes from a strange 
tribe, so that its connection with its mother’s people may be preserved. 
In this case it may belong to both its father’s and mother’s totems. Names 
may be passed from one clan to another as long as the clans belong to 
the same moiety. This is sometimes done for example when members 
of one clan are dying out and there is no one left to take the name of a 
certain totem. For example, a woman of the bone-fish clan was given 
a name belonging to the bush-nut clan because there was no woman left 
in the latter. It is possible that at one time personal names were attached 
to all totems, being required by the number of people in the clan. Now 
that numbers have dwindled only those names belonging to the most 
significant totems remain. 

The Wik-munkan word for totem is pulwaiya. Pul or pola is the 
term used to distinguish the father’s father or a forbear in the male line. 
Waiya is sometimes used with kinship terms to signify “‘ old,” ¢.g., muk- 
waiya is the term used for the mother’s elder sister when she is no longer 
young. There is an intimate personal link between a pulwaiya and its clan 
people. On leaving the totemic centre of the cuscus a child was told to 
say “Apo! polia!” i.e., “Good-bye, grandfather!” as if speaking to a 
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real person. Ifa man is sick or injured he may attribute the malady to an 
injury inflicted by someone on his totem. 

The pulwaiya has a sacred place of origin, its auwa, where it resides and 
whence it issues forth. These auwa or totem-centres are sometimes the 
nests and breeding places-of the birds, animals and plants concerned, 
and are always situated on the hunting grounds of the clan to which they 
belong, where the totemic species is abundant. Each auwa has its own 
peculiar characteristics. Trees, bushes, rocks, naturally or artificially 
arranged, ant-beds or holes in the ground in the vicinity of the amwa are 
sacred to the totems. There is always water near by in the shape of river, 
creek, lagoon, waterhole, swamp or well at the bottom of which the 
pulwaiya tesides and into which the dead of the clan are believed to go. 
They are said to play about the vicinity of the awwa in the form of their 
totem. This is perhaps why plants or animals are protected near the 
auwa of their representative totem and why the killing of an animal or the 
injuring of a plant near its ama is not only strictly forbidden but believed 
to be attended by grave consequences. It is to these ghosts or spirits that 
appeal is made during the ceremony carried out at the a#wa to ensure 
a plentiful supply of the totemic object. That the clan should feel its 
economic dependence upon its forbears is natural, since it is from them 
that the knowledge and skill required for the pursuance of economic 
activities and their arts and crafts is handed down. This aspect is 
illustrated in the ghost clan, where the pulwaiya are human beings who 
are said to have taught men the arts of building the dams and fish traps and 
cooking the fish in ant-bed ovens. 

The “ increase” ceremony is performed by the leading men in the 
presence of other members of the clan. Strangers may be admitted, in 
which case sweat from the armpits of the leaders is rubbed over their 
faces and chests so that the totem will smell and know that they “ belong” 
and no harm will befall them for their intrusion. The leading men paint 
themselves for the ceremony with white clay to represent the totemic 
object. The ritual differs with the various awwa. ‘Trees may be hit, the 
ground stamped upon, the tops of ant-beds may be hit off, the ground swept 
with bushes and mysterious sounds made, the totem being instructed to 
“come up plenty” and to go in all directions for the use of man. It is 
as if each clan made itself responsible for the origin, sufficiency and 
continuity of those objects of social and economic value associated with 
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its daily needs, so that among the various local clans most human wants 
are met. It is reasonable to suppose that increase rites were performed 
at all totemic centres where an increase of the totem was desired. It is 
possible that many rites have fallen into disuse because no one is left to 
renew them, the totems alone being remembered. In some cases even the 
totems are remembered only with effort. An attempt is usually made to 
keep up the most important totem-centres when their disappearance is 
threatened by depletion of the clan strength. They are generally in this 
case taken over by a neighbouring clan, ¢.g., the native companion clan 
has taken over the carpet-snake auwa on the Tokali River, of which the 
original clan or tribe is now extinct. 

The totemic cult of all the other Wik tribes is similar in the main 
essentials to that of the Wik-munkan. The Wik-nantjara have a yam 
auwa where yams are said to originate, consisting of a waterhole in a 
little creek which always remains sweet. The spirits of the dead go down 
into the waterhole and stop the salt water from coming in to spoil the 
yams. Every year when rain begins the ceremony of smoothing out 
the mud in the waterhole takes place. Mud is thrown about the sides 
of the waterhole and the place is tidied up. This ensures a good crop of 
yams in the coming season. The crab and barramundi aywa, which are 
close together near a big salt-water lagoon have also increase ceremonies. 
Riding through Wik-natera country one day, I passed a heap of big shells 
in a hollow, turned downwards to look like eggs in a nest. I was told 
that it belonged to the goose, and presume that it was the aawa of the 
goose totem, belonging to a Wik-natera clan. The Wik-eppa have a 
bush-rat auwa. 

The totemic cult of the Wik-munkan tribe appears to be more con- 
sistent than that of the coastal tribes, and as I was able to acquire a more 
intimate knowledge of the Wik-munkan I shall describe their culture in 
greater detail. In the vicinity of the cattle stations the information 
obtainable was fragmentary, but that gleaned in the more sheltered parts 
throws a light upon those totems whose traditions have been lost. From 
the fragments that remain it is possible to draw a picture of the totemic 
system as a whole and to grasp something of its meaning. A description 
of the most interesting Wik-munkan totems with their associated auwa, 
clan names, ceremonies, myths and legends will illustrate those points 
to which I have already referred. 
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The following survey will show how close is the correspondence 
between the clan totems and the objects of economic value in the 
localities over which these clans have hunting rights. The personal 
names of the clan members will be seen to reflect in a picturesque and 
striking manner the characteristics of the totems, or their value to the 
clan, whilst the myths and legends reflect laws, beliefs and customs of 
the people with regard to their totems. 

In the lower reaches of the Archer River, the banks of which are lined 
with mangrove, is the awwa of the black mangrove (mai korpi)*, the seeds 
of which are eaten after special preparation. On the other hand the 
fruit (mai po’am) found higher up the river has its awwa there. The auwa 
consists of some hollows in the ground and the increase ceremony consists 
of the cleaning out of these hollows to the accompaniment of mysterious 
sounds. Various species of edible palm trees have aawa in those parts 
of the country where they are chiefly found. The pandanus (mai £untian) 
has an aawa on the Holroyd River consisting of a dried-up swamp in the 
vicinity of which are many pandanus trees heavily laden with fruit. 
The kernel of the fruit is good to eat though difficult to extract. Another 
palm (mai koinkan), found on the upper Archer, has its awwa there. The 
name Wa’akatan (katan=cut) belonging to the men of this clan refers 
to the cutting out of the soft edible parts of the stem. In the heavily 
timbered forest country of the Kendall River is the auwa of the flowers 
of the messmate and bloodwood trees (mai kampa and ponta manka) which 
are one of the main sources of the honey supply. The pulwaiya lives 
in a waterhole in a creek beside which are many messmate and blood- 
wood trees covered with tomahawk marks of all ages, made during 
increase ceremonies in the past to ensure a plentiful supply of honey. 
The personal names of the clan Ku-wngana (messmate in bud) Patjabunta 
(messmate in flower) and Maipatjaka (mai=food, patja=flower) signify 
that the main point of interest is the flower which holds the honey. It is 
believed that when the last man of this clan dies and no one is left to 
perpetuate the custom of hitting the trees that the supply of honey from 
messmate and bloodwood trees will cease throughout the Peninsula. 
Honey (mai atta) is a staple food and satisfies the craving for something 
sweet. The auwa of the honey totem is on the Edward River. 





8 The prefixes mai (vegetable food) and min (meat) signify the edible nature of the 
totems. 
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There are several varieties of water-lily. One small blue lily (mai 
ariki) is plentiful on the lower Archer and has an awa there at a place 
called Taimanir. Two other species (mai umpia and mai kanpuka)—the 
latter a lily with a large white flower—have auwa at Taiam and Potjauwa 
in the lagoons of the Archer River, where these water-lilies grow. No 
lilies may be gathered from the sacred lagoon at Potjauwa. Only one 
man, Kopala (pala=white) and several women remain in these water- 
lily clans. No information was available as to the ceremonies associated 
with the water-lily totems on the Archer River, but on the Holroyd 
River lagoons a small sweet water-lily (mai manyi) had an “ increase” 
ceremony associated with its awa. At the beginning of the water-lily 
season, the roots and seeds were gathered and cooked in large ceremonial 
ant-bed ovens on an open space near the lagoons. After these had been 
cooked they were left to be washed away by the flood waters of the 
following wet season and so carried into the lagoons and creeks. This it 
was believed would ensure a good crop of water-lilies the following 
year. After this ceremony water-lilies could be gathered and eaten. In 
a little creek running into the Archer at a place called Panam, is the bush- 
nut (mai maitji) auwa. ‘This little edible root grows in the swamps into 
which the creek overflows in the wet season. The creek has a rocky bed 
under which the water disappears to emerge again lower down, being 
visible here and there through holes in the rock. In these mysterious 
looking holes is the bush-nut aawa. Stones are thrown down into the 
water to attract the attention of the pulwaiya to the needs of the people 
for a fresh supply of bush-nuts. The ceremony is accompanied by 
strange sounds and movements of the hands over the holes. The personal 
name Kumama (mama=pick up) tefers to the gathering of roots out of the 
swamp mud and Kuwipa (wipa=wash up against) to the manner in which 
the flood washes up rubbish, including the roots, against the bushes 
and trees. The woman’s name 77pnguta (tip=root) refers to the way in 
which the women mash up the roots for food. An interesting identifica- 
tion of the totem with the dead occurred at the ceremonial burning of the 
body of a dead man belonging to this clan. The women mourners as 
they danced and sang stooped over the body, stretched out their hands 
towards it as if picking up bush-nuts from the swamp and lifted them 
to the dilly-bags suspended from their heads as though placing the nuts 
in them. 
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Above the water-lily lagoons the Archer River runs in a clear shallow 
stream through a sandy river bed. Here the stately long-legged jabiru 
(min monti) picks his way about the sand and dives his beak beneath the 
water for fish. Theclan names reflect this picture. Manwuna (man=neck, 
wuna=stays; the jabiru puts his neck below the water to spear the fish), 
Mangotan (man=neck, gotan=black) and Pamtunta (pam=man, tunta= 
spears; jabiru is speared by a man). Herethe jabiru and storm bird have 
their auwa. The auwa of the storm bird (min woripa) was formerly in a 
well beside which it nested. A deep channel in the bank made by the 
water after rain is pointed out as the path by which the puhvaiya came. 
Now the storm bird has moved its auwa to a hole further off. On the 
lower Archer where the mangrove gives place to forest country the white 
fish-hawk builds her nest in the tall dead trees overlooking the river 
and catches fish in the deep waters. At Merokman the trees and nests 
are sacred to the fish-hawk pulwaiya. Men of the fish-hawk clan are 
called Monako (hawk carries fish to its nest), and Omikam (flies with wings 
outstretched) ; the women are called Wautthayepina (sinew of the hawk’s 
leg) and Wikatauwa (call of the hawk). The swamp duck (min tempi) 
cluster in large numbers on the sandy spits of the river here and waddle 
confidently towards the passing canoe. Near by on a little creek is the 
auwa of the swamp duck. Men take the name Nakwantana (naka=water, 
wantan = track); women are called Tatempanmeya (ta=foot, meyan= 
lifts; duck lifts its foot in the water to paddle). In the upper regions 
of the barren Kendall River are the crow (min wata) and the eaglehawk 
(min nompi) auwa. ‘The auwa of the plains turkey (min mantaba) is in a 
lagoon south of the Archer in which no one may swim. Legend tells of 
a man who disregarded the taboo and fell dead on coming out of the 
water. The native companion auwa is in a small swamp on the southern 
bank of the Archer river. Half way down the bank is a hole which 
was cleaned out to the accompaniment of mysterious sounds, and in the 
river bed some holes in the rocks were approached in a mysterious manner. 
The native companion clan is the largest now extant in the Wik-munkan 
tribe. The names of the native companion men and women compare in 
interesting fashion with those of the eaglehawk (min nompi) and curlew 
(min wainkan) men and women. Mamanganja (mama=pick up) suggests 
the way in which the native companion puts its beak into the mud of the 
panja swamp to pick up the roots of the rush, Mintaangala (min=meat, 
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angala=gnaws, ta=claw) refers to the eaglehawk’s manner of eating 
meat from its claw, and Ngatthanwokan (ngatan=night-time, wokan= 
walks about) to the nocturnal habits of the curlew. Similarly, the fish 
and animal auwa are found in those places where the species is naturally 
abundant. The awa of the bone-fish (min wolkollan) is on a little creek, 
Adeda, running into the deep waters of the lower Archer where in the 
bone-fish season people came from far and wide to spear them from 
canoes at night by the light of torches. At Adeda are mysterious looking 
holes in the bank in which the bone-fish possibly breeds. Men of the 
bone-fish clan paint their chests with white clay, to represent the fish, 
hitting the trees and stamping the ground round the holes to make the 
pulwaiya angry, and attentive to their demand that the bone-fish should 
“come up plenty” in the following year. The personal name Bambegan 
(bam=man, began=beats) refers to the belief that the heart of the bone- 
fish beats excitedly when it sees a man coming. As we passed by in a canoe 
I was asked if I had heard the heart of the bone-fish beating. The aawa 
of the freshwater sting ray (#in umpara) and the sardine-fish (in anka) 
ate found by the deep waterholes of the Holroyd where big fish are 
plentiful. The freshwater crocodile (min kena) has its auwa on the upper 
Edward, where men dive beneath the surface to spear the creature and 
women dig its eggs out of the sand. The personal names of the min 
kena clan give a vivid picture of this reptile. Akamandana (man=neck, 
tana=stands up, aka=ground) portrays the crocodile raising its head to 
look about, and Aefa (ta=foot), the crocodile covering up its eggs in 
the sand to keep them warm and dry. 

In a little creek running into the Kendall River is the bream auwa. 
The remark “ Fish there all dead himself” (they die after breeding), suggests 
that this is the breeding place of the bream with which the Kendall River 
abounds. Close by the creek, small ant-beds have been arranged in a 
circle with lines of ant-beds going east and west from the circle as if 
coming up from the awwa. These ant-beds are said to be bream. While 
we were there the spot was tidied up, fallen ant-beds replaced and others 
added to the group to make more bream, whilst the fish were bidden to 
go in all directions to fill the creeks and rivers. Only one old man of the 
group Kofatja, remains alive. It is said that when a man of this clan is 
speared in fight his spirit goes straight down under the water at the bream 
auwa. 
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The awwa of the cuscus is on the upper Archer, which is the only 
habitat of this animal on Wik-munkan grounds. The men of the clan are 
called after the male cuscus (min kanmula) and the women after the female 
(min pokauwan). ‘The male and female cuscus have separate auwa. The 
auwa of the male consists of a small circle of ant-beds with the grass cleared 
away from them and the ground swept free of leaves. The cleaning-up 
process takes place when a rite is about to be performed since all auwa 
must be kept tidy. Men of the cuscus clan put white clay on their bodies 
—-spots, to represent the male cuscus, which is so marked, and a large 
white patch on the abdomen to represent the pouch of the female. Making 
mysterious sounds they shuffle their feet on the ground and brush the 
auwa with branches, telling the cuscus to increase. The auwa of the 
female is nearer the river. It consists of a tree with a big lump on one side, 
an outgrowth which resembles the cuscus going up a tree. On one 
occasion a man expressed anger that someone had taken honey from the 
sacred tree and had left the mark of his tomahawk on it. Near by is a 
small waterhole into which the ghosts of the cuscus clan are said to go. 
The aawa of the ordinary opossum (min kulan) is on the south side of the 
Kendall River. The male and the female opossum, like the cuscus, have 
separate auwa. The ama of the native cat (min _yungatang) is on the Holroyd 
River in a natural outcrop of stones—a group of larger ones and a long 
curving line of smaller ones, like a tail, with two at the end of it. These 
are spotted and are said to resemble the colouring of the animal. The 
larger group of stones and the smaller ones in the tail are said to be the 
male native cats, and the two at the end the female cats. The pulwaiya 
resides in a waterhole in a creek not far away, and at night. the ghosts play 
about the stones in the form of native cats. One cat is bigger and more 
important than the rest. I was told that the awa of the blue-tongued 
lizard on the Holroyd River consists of a heap of stones. If so it is the 
only case of artificially placed stones in the Wik-munkan tribe, but in the 
neighbouring Kanju tribe there are a number of such stones at various 
totemic centres. The circles of ant-beds arranged at the cuscus and 
bream auwa may take the place of stones where the latter are not pro- 
curable. 

One of the most interesting totems is the fire (tama) totem. Tumauwa, 
the fire totem-centre on the banks of the Archer, consists of some very old 
logs against which are growing some small bushes. At this spot, it is said, 
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fire “ makes itself.” It is also said that at one time the body of a dead man 
— a clan ancestor—was burned there. The plucking of leaves from the 
bushes is strictly taboo and would cause a fire to break out, and spread 
far and wide. This prohibition against touching the auwa of a dangerous 
totem is an interesting antithesis to the process of stirring up the totem 
which takes place at those centres where an increase of the object is 
required. A water channel into the river was pointed out as the path made 
by the pulwaiya when he came looking for a place to settle and went down 
into the river. (A similar pathway is claimed for the water-snake at 
Mulaiauwa, and for the storm bird and the emu totems). On the river 
bank are rocks of a reddish colour suggestive of fire. It is dangerous to 
pass under these rocks, for the pulwaiya would be angry and cause the 
water to surge up and overturn the canoe. In passing, the canoes keep 
to the other side of the river. Another dangerous totem is the salt- 
water crocodile (crocodilus porosus) which is very much feared. Its auwa 
is in the swamp near the mouth of the Archer River. Some men profess 
to be able to “ make” the crocodile (pskua) and send it out after an enemy. 
It is dangerous, therefore, to make a crocodile man angry. The 
crocodile magic is as follows. The crocodile man takes a lizard or 
iguana, draws blood from his arm, puts it in the lizard’s mouth and then 
ties the lizard up in grass with its legs and tail protruding, and lays it in the 
sea calling it his “son,” and bids it grow into a crocodile. When the 
man’s mouth is sore he knows that his son the crocodile has grown big 
enough to eat small fish; when his mouth gets sore again the crocodile 
is big enough to eat big fish. The man then forgets about his “ son” 
and tells no one what he has done. He goes back to his camp with a stick 
over his shoulder, which means he has done something, but no one 
asks what it is. Later he goes fishing and sees a ripple in the water. The 
crocodile sees him. When it does nothing the man knows that it is his 
“son” that he has made. Putting sweat from under his arm on a stick 
he lays it in the water where the tide will carry it to the crocodile. The 
crocodile then follows him and he puts his sweat on its face and in its 
mouth and cleans its teeth with a straw, taking care not to touch its back 
for this would make it angry. The crocodile then recognizes him as its 
“father.” The man sends his “son” into the lagoons and rivers to 
round up fish and send them towards him. When the man catches 
plenty of fish he knows it is because his “son,” the crocodile, has sent 
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them to him. If he has an enemy he sends it after him. The crocodile 
will go everywhere till he finds the enemy and will bring him to his 
“ father.” A man cannot kill his own “ son” the crocodile, and if anyone 
else should kill him the man will become sick—he will cry and be sorry for 
his “ son” which has been killed. An amusing legend illustrates the fear 
of offending a crocodile man. The latter went amongst the tribes and 
whenever he came to a camp he looked at the women. Any he admired 
wete ordered to sing to him, and he finally appropriated those he wanted, 
saying, “I will take that one.” Gradually the most desirable women 
were stolen from other camps, and no one dared oppose him for fear of 
his crocodile magic. Taking the women he went home again. The 
people were furious and made an effort to get even with him and retrieve 
their women. Finally it was the bandicoot man who contrived to outwit 
the crocodile man by strategy. He succeeded in interesting the crocodile 
man in a big bandicoot hole and sent him down to look at it. As soon 
as the crocodile man and his wife were safely down the hole the bandicoot 
man closed it up, the man and his wife called out in despair, but all to no 
purpose. 

In a neighbouring clan the fly totem (#yeana) may be increased at its 
auwa for the discomfort of strangers. Possibly, like the fly, the leech 
(uwa) may also be increased with the same object. Women dread the 
leeches when they go into the lagoons and swamps to gather water-lilies, 
and some swamps are so badly infested that no one can be persuaded to 
go into them. The names of the men and women of the leech clan 
certainly reflect this discomfort. Men are called Kuwatean (uwa=l\eech, 
tean=take off), and the women Nakmankwerka (naka=water, manka= 
back, werka=swim ; the leech swims behind a woman and gets on her 
back). There are several snake totems but the carpet-snake totem 
(oingorpan) on the Tokali River has a wide reputation and is much feared. 
The carpet-snake totem affords an interesting comparison with other 
animal totems. The emphasis upon one big snake, more important 
than the others, is more pronounced than in any other clan. Ozngorpan in 
this respect resembles to some extent the snake totems in some other 
Australian tribes which assume a tribal significance, becoming almost a 
tribal god. 

Thunder is said to be the voice of Oingorpan who growls on the 
approach of strangers. He lives in a hole under a big rock overlooking 
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the Tokali River. From this rock he can see the approach of strangers 
along the river or from the opposite shore and so can go down under the 
water, upset their canoe and take the occupants to his hole under the 
rock. This hole, it is said, connects by an underground passage with 
the big feasting ground where the strangers were eaten by the snake. 
(I was told that cannibalistic feasts used to take place here at one time.) 
A heap of bones is pointed out as the remnants of the snake’s feast. 
Investigation proved them to be bones of emu, bullocks and other animals. 
Besides the chief snake there are many others, some of which inhabit 
rocks by the river and assist the chief snake to keep watch, but the majority 
of which live in fig trees in the vicinity. These trees are sacred, bark 
may not be taken from them to make string, and should anyone pull a 
leaf a big smoke might come up and consume him. Snake-holes are 
pointed out in the trees, also the tracks of these reptiles into the holes, 
and branches of the trees on which they sun themselves. No snakes 
may be killed or eaten near this spot. Near by is a swamp where the 
snakes come to drink at night. If anyone attempts to step into this 
swamp, which is naturally boggy, the snake will pull him down under the 
water and take him to his hole, which has an underground connection 
with the swamp. One man relates how as a child he went into the water 
and the snake mistaking him for a stranger, pulled him down under the 
water and took him to his hole. On recognizing him he let him go again, 
but an impediment in his speech is said to be due to the fright which he 
received. ‘The snake clan names are Kukantin (snake has a hole in the tree), 
Pamuka (snake goes down a hole when a man comes by), Pamiwanta 
(snake leaves its hole), Akatonamamata (snake goes to another place), 
Painkan (snake’s skin), and Wiwa (a small bird frightened by the snake), 
Tutthawitja (meat on snake’s back. The ghosts of this clan are more 
intimately associated with their totem than is evident with other totems. 
Men point to trees, inhabited by snakes, which belong to their dead 
relatives, and to those which belong to themselves. Some trees are for 
single men “ snakes,” some for married men “ snakes” and some for 
mother “‘ snakes” with babies. It is belived that the snakes, which are 
spoken of equally as ghosts, take a real interest in the daily activities of 
the living. On one occasion, when there was a dearth of yams, the 
snake is said to have been sorry for the people and to have sent a crop of 
yams. On another occasion, when the supplies of honey were late in 
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coming, it was said that the snake was annoyed at the presence of strangers 
whe cut down its trees for honey and so held back the supply. 

The most significant of all the totemic clans—the ghost clan— 
contains all the essential aspects of the other clans, and since in this case 
the totem is human, throws a valuable light upon the meaning of the 
various animate and inanimate totems of the other clans. Ornyauwa, the 
ghost totem-centre, is situated towards the middle of the Wik tribal 
area on a string of lagoons to the south of the Archer, which are probably 
a continuation of the Archer River and Yoinka River lagoons. The 
economic aspect of totemism is not lacking in this clan for the fish (min 
kiwa) plays an important part. It has an aawa on the creek between the 
lagoons at Ornyauwa, in which are a series of fish traps and dams in 
varying stages of desuetude. These are pointed out as having been 
built by the pu/vaiya—obviously the clan forbears. Near by are extensive 
ant-bed ovens, also said to have been made by the palwaiya, who taught 
men this art. Ant-beds standing near the fish traps and ovens are said to 
contain ghost women who guard the fishing activities—the big ant-hills 
are the elder women and the small ones the young girls. The tops of the 
ant-beds are hit off and the ground is swept with branches. This latter 
act brings an increase of fish, the former, of sweethearts (pantia). Care 
is taken not to hit the ant-beds too hard for fear of causing trouble. The 
women keep aloof during this rite to avoid suspicion. Near the fish 
traps is the awwa of a small bird (min nguttham), which is said to guard the 
fish traps. 

The big lagoon—Ornyauwa—is the auwa of the male ghosts (ornya), 
and a smaller one—Pantiauwa—is the auwa of the female ghosts (pino), 
of which the most interesting are the young girls (pantia=sweetheart). 
Romance centres round Pantiauwa. Ghosts from the two lagoons meet 
in the space between. A personal name belonging to the men, Ko-owana 
(owana=to meet), refers to this meeting place, and the name Komona 
signifies “a ghost runs after his sweetheart.” The ghosts live at the 
bottom of the lagoon. No one must enter the lagoons nor fish in them. 
If one should try to swim in Pantiamwva, the women at the bottom of the 
lagoon would poke the intruder with their yam sticks. Sometimes the 
ghosts come up out of the water and walk about, but they disappear 
quickly when anyone comes near. The name Kotjekana means “ ghost 
shakes its head with fright when someone approaches.” The ghost girls 
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come up out of the water and sit on the logs of the lagoon sunning them- 
selves. They play in the water, and take one another by the hand, singing 

“* Pinya ngalpa, ngalpa, ngalpa ! 
Pinya ngalpa, ngalpa, ngalpa ! 
Kulimatilo! kulimatilo! 
Pipmaka, pipmaka, pipmaka !* 

Sometimes the women ghosts come up out of the lagoon and wander 
about looking for yams and honey. A story tells of a ghost girl who, 
being sorry for a man who could not find any honey, caused a big piece of 
honey-comb to fall at his feet. These girl ghosts sit by the camp fires 
and guard them while a man sleeps or goes hunting, that is, if he belongs 
to the ghost clan, but they steal from the camps of strangers, taking their 
spears, etc., while they sleep. Whilst we were visiting this place every- 
one slept on top of his most cherished possessions or left them behind, and 
I was advised to do likewise. The women’s names record the doings of 
the ghost girls: Panyauwa (sweetheart), Pamkupa (sits by a man’s camp 
fire and guards it; pam=man), Akmokwerka (akmoka=camp, werka= 
swims ; ghost swims up out of the water to visita camp). Yukmanknyinna 
(yuk=tiee, nyinna=sits, mank=back ; ghost sits with its back against a 
tree), Mabitja (ma=hand, bitja=cold ; ghost has a cold hand), Mabentan 
(bentan=come out ; ghost’s hand comes up out of the water) and Maom- 
wumpan (ghosts take one another by the hand as they play in the water). 

A legend tells how a man stole a girl from the ghost clan and on 
returning with her later they were speared to death. This legend appears 
to explain the origin of the ghost totem. Another legend records the 
punishment meted out to a man who broke the taboo of the ghost clan at 
Ornyauva. A man was passing these lagoons on his way back to the 
Kendall River from “‘ the bamboo place” on Wik-apatja territory with a 
bundle of bamboo spears on his shoulder. As he came near the lagoon 
he heard singing. Coming up quietly he saw the ghost girls playing 
in the water. Quickly he went back and laid down his bamboo spears, 
picked out a good one and holding a branch up in front of him, pro- 
ceeded back to the lagoon as if stalking an emu. He came up close, chose 
the girl he wanted and threw his spear, catching her in the arm. In 
consternation the ghost girls dived under the water, but wading in he 





‘Translation unobtainable. Pino=woman ghost, pip =mud. 
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secured the wounded one. He put his sweat on her, saying “ You are 
my woman.” Taking blood from his arm he smeared it on her and 
rubbed her to make her warm. She was very frightened and struggled, 
but finally came with him. He took her to his camp and everyone wanted 
to know where he had found her. He told them—“ ina lagoon.” After 
a while he brought her back to Ornyauwa, but when they came up to the 
lagoon they both fell dead. When people came they found them there, 
lying dead by the lagoon. 

A short distance from Pantiauwa is the baby (puka) amva. Milkwood 
trees are hit for girl babies and gum trees for boy babies. ‘Women who 
desire children take part in the ceremony and as the trees are hit their 
names are called : 

“ Pukwaiya! wantja puka yotaka !—ngointjana! pukwantja ampata 
pukpama kulkukana! Pukwaiya! puk tonama ngato!” 

Translated :— 

“Baby (waiya)! Babies go to all women everywhere! Go 
inside (a woman’s name is called)! A girl baby first and a boy baby 
after! Baby (waiya)! A baby come to me!” 

Women who do not want babies keep away from this ceremony, and 
are afraid to swim in the lagoon or drink the water in case they should 
become pregnant. 

Another interesting totem is the bull-roarer (moiya) which is used 
in connection with the young men’s initiation ceremony. It consists of a 
stick to which a piece of string is tied with an oval shaped piece of wood 
at the end and is swung round very fast to make a curious sound. It is 
presented to the young men and they see it for the first time at their first 
initiation and are taught how to swing it. The right to use it is the 
privilege of their budding manhood and no woman is ever allowed to see 
it though it is heard in all directions when the young initiates are learning 
its use. The auva of the bull-roarer is at Ku/epan on the Watson River. 
A legend tells of the original finding of a moiya in this place and points 
the moral as to the evil consequences of breaking the taboo imposed upon 
young men during the initiation ceremony according to which they must 
not speak to women nor eat meat. The legend runs as follows :—Some 
young men left camp before the end of their initiation and took their 
spears with them (two old men saw them go). They went up the Archer 
River to a flying-fox camp, and here they saw some young girls swimming 
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in the water. They sat down and prepared their spears, then set off for 
the flying-fox camp. They speared the flying-fox and brought them back, 
the girls helping to cook them in ant-bed ovens. They then returned for 
more flying-fox, each taking some girls with him. When they returned 
the flying-fox in the ant-bed oven had come alive and spoke to them. 
They were very frightened. They then looked up and saw a cloud of 
flying-fox above them. These swooped down, seized the young men and 
carried them away and they were never seen again. This was their 
punishment for ignoring the laws of their tribe. The girls too were 
frightened and sank beneath the water, but one girl was left behind. As 
she went she saw something lying on the ground, a moiya, and swung it. 
Then she too sank beneath the water leaving the moiya behind. It was 
found afterwards by a man and since that time no woman has ever been 
allowed to see or use a moiya. Men keep them for themselves and do 
not show them to the women. 

The dingo (4y#’a) is an important asset to the daily life of the people. 
It guards the camp, hunts game, and is trained not to eat its quarry. It 
is prized as a domestic pet, some clans giving totemic names to their dogs. 
Men will build a special shelter for a dingo bitch with pups, and women 
will carry the pups from one camp to another no matter how heavily 
laden, whilst they will eat the pups of wild dingoes. Kuwauwa, the dingo 
totem-centre, is one of a string of deep lagoons running back from the 
Archer towards the coast. It is said that if anyone should try to fish 
in this lagoon the dingo at the bottom would cut his line and take the 
hook. Near by is a waterhole where the female dingoes dwell and 
between the two is a flat space levelled by the water, where the male and 
female dingoes come up to play at night. Away to the south of these 
lagoons the open melon-hole country stretches towards the Kendall 
River and affords a natural barrier between the Kanju and Wik-munkan 
tribes, and separates the Wik-ianyi on the Kendall-Holroyd from the 
Archer River group. On the edge of this country, which is the natural 
habitat of the kangaroo, is Kuimpi auwa, the auwa of the kangaroo (min 
kuimpi). Probably this swamp is where the kangaroos come to drink, 
waterholes being scarce in the melon-hole country. Members of this 
clan seem to belong equally to the dingo and bream clans and form a 
link between the Archer River and Kendall River groups. The emu 
(min ajimba) totem has an interesting legend which describes a quarrel 
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between two emu and native companion men, who belong to opposite 
moieties, and accounts for the origin of the emu and native companion 
by the transformation of these men into their totemic animals after death. 
This mythological identification of the dead with the totemic animal which 
represents the clan, is but a logical extension of the idea that the ghosts 
of the dead appear in the form of the totemic animal in the vicinity of the 
auwa, their presence in this spot being incidental to the part taken by them 
as mediators between man and nature in the “increase” ceremony. The 
emu auwa consists of a shallow hole or nest under the trees by the edge 
of the Kendall River. There were once two eggs in the nest which the 
pulwaiya has now removed because no one has cared for the nest. The 
only remaining man of the clan has not been near the ground for years. 
On top of the bank was another nest which also had eggs in it at one time. 
There is a water way from the nest on the bank to the one by the river, 
which is said to be the pathway by which the emu pa/waiya came down 
to drink. An emu man and his wife had plenty of children. He hid all 
but two of them. These two played beside him as he slept by the nest. 
The others played on the bank above. A native companion man came 
with a big mob of children. The emu man said, “ You have a lot of 
children, I have only two!” and he killed the children of the native 
companion man. Whilst he slept the native companion man took gum 
from the iron-wood tree, heated it in the fire, and smeared it on the 
emu’s back. The emu man woke up yelling and jumping. As he 
jumped he made holes where his feet touched the ground and water 
oozed up in them like well-water. These formed the big waterholes 
and lagoons in the vicinity. He then got gum from the grass tree, heated 
it in the fire, and burnt the head of the native companion man. His wife 
meanwhile had gone to find the crow doctor up at the head of the Kendall 
River and brought him back with her. The crow doctor sucked the emu 
man and treated him but it was no use—he swelled up and died. At his 
death he changed into an emu with a mark behind where the native com- 
panion had burnt him and went down under the water taking with him his 
wife whom he had killed for neglecting his children. From them came 
many emu. This caused the water to rise higher and higher till the 
lagoons and waterholes joined together and formed the river. The other 
man died from his head wound and turned into a native companion 
with a red mark on his head where the gum had burnt him. It was the 
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crow doctor who thus caused them to turn into native companion and 
emu. This legend is like so many other Australian legends which 
account in this manner for the origin of animals and certain natural 
conditions of the country. These stories are simple myths “ of be- 
ginnings” dealing not with creation as a whole but with those local 
portions of it with which the clan is personally concerned. 

The survey of the totemic system of the Wik-munkan and allied tribes 
may be briefly summarised thus : 

(1) The totems are drawn chiefly from objects of social value, 
particularly from objects of economic importance, upon which the clans 
depend for their subsistence. The complementary nature of the clan 


totems reflects the economic interdependence of the clans and the unity 
of the tribes. 


(z) The totems, thus identified with its interests and sentiments, 
come to represent the clan as a kinship group and symbolize its unity 
and so in this indirect manner to govern the marriage laws. ® 

(3) The sentiments of the clan are naturally linked with the clan 
forbears who formed its traditions and who, endowed with miraculous 
powers by the mystery of death, are deemed capable of regulating the 
forces of nature which benefit mankind and who are thus intimately 
associated with the totemic objects required for the welfare of the clan. 
It is but a short step for the totem which represents the clan to become 
identified with the clan ancestors. Myths and legends forge a closer 
link by making of the ancestor a kind of creator responsible for the 
origin of the totem, usually in terms of a transformation legend according 
to which the ancestor turns into the totem at death. 

Thus, in these three ways, the totem is a symbol of the clan. Pro- 
fessor Durkheim has said “ The totem is the clan itself. From it those 
mysterious forces seem to emanate with which men feel they are related, 
and thus they have been led to represent these forces under the form of 
the animate or inanimate being whose name the clan bears...... 
It is the embodiment of the social will and the supernatural or spiritual 
powers, a collective force which cannot exist without a name and an 


emblem. It is the personal and family god.”’ 





5 c.f., Australian Legendary Tales by Mrs. Langloh Parker. 


* The relation of the marriage laws to the totemic system will be considered later 
in connection with the kinship system. ? Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. 
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LIST OF LOCAL GROUPS AND TOTEMS OF THE WIK-MUNKAN TRIBE. 


In the following list each local group is indicated by a Roman numeral. Those 
numbered I to XI are on the Archer River, XII to XVII are on the Kendall River, 
XIX to XXIII on the Holroyd River, and XXIV and XXV on the Edward River. 
The totems of each group are given, each Arabic numeral indicating a separate totem- 
centre. The numeral in brackets following each group indicates the number of sur- 
viving members in 1929. 

I. (1) pikua—salt water crocodile, (2) min wunkam— night-fish,” (3) mai anka— 

white fruit. {2 

II. (1) mai korpi—black mangrove, (2) min wolkollan—bone-fish, (3) meanya—fly, 

(4) min tatta—frog, (5) moiya—bullroarer. [8] 

III. (1) Aongkong—white fish-hawk, (2) min parkanjan—small hawk, (3) min tempi— 
swamp duck, (4) min mantaba—plains turkey, (5) min wunkam—rock cod, 

(6) min tuttha—parrot, (7) mai ariki—swamp water-lily, (8) wanka—string 

dilly-bag and puntamen——fishing-net. [5] 

IV. mai umpia—water-lily root, and mai wuma—water-lily seed. [3] 
V. (1) mai maitji— bush-nut,” (2) min jintan—a fish, (3) min ekka—fresh-water 
mussel, (4) mai nyeana—a black fruit, (5) mai nettja—tred and white fruit. (2) 

VI. mai kanpuka—white water-lily. [3] 
VII. (1) min kanmula—male cuscus, (2) min pokauwan—female cuscus, (3) ‘wma—fire, 
(4) min woripa—storm-bird, (5) mai po’am—white fruit, (6) min monti— 

jabiru. [5] 

VIIla. min wonna—tree-grub. [2 women] 
VIIIb. (1) min mulaiya—white water-snake, (2) mai tallina—edible palm-tree fruit, 
(3) mai_yukata-—black fruit. [3] 

IXa. (1) olarika—male leech, (2) uawa—female leech, (3) Au’a—male dingo, (4) Aw”a— 
female dingo, (5) mai koinkan—edible palm-stem, (6) mai epauwa—small 


root. [8-10] 

IXb. min kuimpi—kangaroo. [1 woman] 
X. (1) ormya—male ghosts, (2) pantia—female ghosts or “ sweethearts,” (3) min 
nguttham—small bird, (4) min kiwa—small fish. [10-20] 

XIa. (1) min kora—native companion, (2) mai po’alam—yellow fruit. [20-30] 
XIb. oingorpan—carpet-snake. [12-15] 
XIla. min kuipang—bream. {1] 
XIIb. min akala—cat-fish. [2] 
XIIla. min atjimba—emu. [1] 


XIIIb. (1) min ketji—white crane, (2) mai maia—small root, (3) mai ariki—water-lily, 
(4) yoinka manka—itonwood flower. [1-3] 
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XIIc. 
XId. 
XIVa. 
XIVb. 

XV. 
XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 


XIX. 
XX. 
XXI 
X Xia. 
XXIIb. 
XXiIic. 
XXIld. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
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min wainkan—curlew. [3] 
min kerki—chicken-hawk. 
(1) min kulan—male opossum, (2) min wutjiga—female opossum. [2] 
min pola—black snake. [2] 
mai kampa and pontamanka—bloodwood and messmate flowers. 
min nompi—eagle-hawk. [x] 
(1) patja—shooting-star or meteor, (2) min tHipin—quail. [None] 
(1) min wata—crow, (2) nantianka—ptraying mantis, (3) min tatji —large 
iguana. [1] 
mai manyi—small sweet water-lily. [2] 
mai kuntjan—pandanus. [1] 
(1) min yungatang—native cat, (2) min wala—blue-tongued lizard. [3] 
min panta—small iguana. [3] 
min yuwam—snake. [1-3] 
min umpara—fresh-water stingray. [2] 
min anka—sardine fish. [3] 
min manki—bandicoot. [3-5] 
min kena—fresh-water crocodile. [10-12] 
mai atta—honey. [6-8] 


URSULA McCONNEL 








THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AUSTRALIAN TRIBES 
By A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
PART II 


[8 the first part of this paper I have given a brief generalized description 

of Australian social organization. In this second part I shall give 
what is really only a systematic catalogue of the various types or varieties 
of that organization with which we are at present acquainted. On the 
accompanying map (Map 2) there are indicated fifty numbered areas 
which will be dealt with in order. For many of these areas our informa- 
tion is very scanty, and for some of them it is now too late to obtain 
any reliable information. Nevertheless it seems worth while to make 
this catalogue of types or areas as complete as possible. Where inform- 
ation is more abundant considerations of space forbid the inclusion of 
more than the briefest possible outline. 

For each area references are given to the literature dealing with the 
social organization. Considerations of space make quite impossible any 
critical examination of the earlier writers. It should be noted, however, 
that many of the accounts given of Australian social organization are 
inaccurate, or by their incompleteness are misleading. Thus the state- 
ments of Howitt or of R. H. Mathews must not be accepted without 
careful criticism; many of them are derived from informants who are 
decidedly unreliable. Howitt himself is often responsible for much con- 
fusion. Thus, to give one example, he uses the word “ tribe” some- 
times to refer to what is here called a tribe, sometimes to refer to a local 
subdivision of a tribe, and sometimes to refer to a group consisting of a 
number of tribes with the same word for “ man.” 

In the spelling of tribal names an endeavour has been made to intro- 
duce a uniform system. The exact pronunciation cannot of course be 
indicated except by the use of special letters and diacritical marks. It is 
hoped that it may be possible later to publish a glossary of native tribes 
with the pronunciation indicated wherever it is precisely known. In 
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some instances we have to try to guess from the spelling of earlier writers 
what the pronunciation may have bee. Uniformity, however, is desir- 


able even if the spelling finally adopted is possibly not as correct as could 
be wished. 


1. Kariera Type. 


This area consists of a part of Western Australia at the southern end 
of the Ninety-Mile Beach, and includes the region drained by the De Grey 
River and a considerable part of the country on both sides of the Fortescue 
River. The same form of social organization is found in a number of 
tribes, namely the Ngerla, Kariera, Ngaluma, Indjibandi, Pandjima, 
Bailgu, and Nyamal, and probably also the Ngadari, Wirdinya, Targudi, 
Ibarga, Widagari and Nangamada. 

Each tribe is distinguished from its neighbours by the possession of 
a name and a language. To some extent there are variations in custom 
from one tribe to another. The extent of territory held by a tribe varies 
somewhat. The Kariera occupy between 3500 and 4000 square miles. 
A tribe is divided into hordes, each with its own defined territory. _Mem- 
bership of the horde is determined by descent in the male line ; that is to 
say, a child belongs to the horde of its father and inherits hunting rights 
over the territory of the horde. The horde is exogamous and since 
marriage is apparently always patrilocal a woman changes her horde on 
marriage, passing from that of her father to that of her husband. There 
are no specific names for the hordes, but any given horde can be identified 
by naming any of the important camping places of its territory. It is 
difficult to make any accurate estimate of the extent of country occupied 
by each horde. Taking into account all the evidence obtainable, the 
average extent of a horde territory may be estimated at something under 
zoo square miles. The Kariera tribe seems to have contained between 
twenty-one and twenty-five hordes each occupying between 150 and 200 
square miles. 

It is also very difficult to form an estimate of the former population. 
What evidence is available would suggest that the former density of 
population cannot have been less than one person to five square miles, 
i.¢., a density of o.2, each horde containing from thirty persons upwards, 
and tribes varying in volume from 500 persons upwards. 

All the tribes of this area have a system of four sections with the 
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names Banaka, Burung, Karimera and Paldjeri, or phonetic variants of 
these. In the Kariera and Ngaluma tribes the arrangement of the 
sections ® is 

= = ee 
Karimera =  Palyeri 
In the Nyamal, Bailgu, Pandjima and Indjibandi tribes the names~are 
similar but the arrangement of the sections is different, being 
Banaka = Karimera 
(saat = Padjeri 
In the Ngerla tribe natives from the country adjoining the Kariera tribe 
gave the Kariera arrangement as their own, while others from near the 
Nyamal gave the Nyamal arrangement. An informant of the Targudi 
tribe gave me the section system of that tribe as being 
— = Palai ) 
Burunga = Kaimera 
In the Nangamada tribe, which apparently belongs to this group, the 
sections are 
— = at 
Burong = Milanga 
The arrangement is the same as the Nyamal, the name Milanga taking the 
place of Padjeri. 

We find here a condition that recurs in other parts of the continent, 
in which neighbouring tribes have the same names for the sections, but 
the arrangement of the sections, and consequently the rules of marriage 
and descent are different. Marriages between the two tribes are then 
arranged by regarding a given section in the one tribe as equivalent to a 
certain section in the other. The equivalence of sections between the 
Kariera and Nyamal, as shown by genealogies, is 





Nyamal Kariera 
Banaka is equivalent to Palyeri 
Burong ,, * » Burung 
Karimera ,, - » Karimera 
Padjeri__,, a » Banaka 


The tribes of this area have kinship systems of the Kariera type, in 





® This and other tables of sections are to be read in the same way as the diagram of 
sections given in the first part of this paper, page 38. 
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which a man marries a woman who stands to him in the relationship of 
‘mother’s brother’s daughter’ or ‘ father’s sister’s daughter.’ Marriage 
of actual first cousins is approved and is indeed regarded as the proper 
form of marriage, though of course it only occurs in a limited number of 
instances. In all the tribes there is exchange of sisters, #.¢., a man’s sister 
is given to his wife’s brother in return for the latter’s sister. 

In this area the individuals born in one horde constitute a patrilineal 
local clan. Thus in the Kariera tribe in one horde all the persons be- 
longing to that horde by birth will belong to one or other of the couple 
of sections Banaka and Palyeri, while all the women who have come 
into the horde by marriage will belong to the other couple of sections 
Karimera and Burung. In another horde the position will be reversed, 
the persons born in the horde being Karimera and Burung while 
their wives are Banaka and Palyeri. The local clan is therefore neces- 
sarily an exogamous group. A man cannot marry a woman born inthe 
same horde as himself. 

Each local clan is also, in a certain sense, a totemic clan, having a 
number of totems. In the territory of each horde are found a number of 
totemic centres, called ¢a/u in Kariera, each of which is specially associated 
with one or more species of natural object. Those natural species for 
which totem-centres exist in the country of a horde can be spoken of as 
being the totems of the horde or of the local clan. There is no pro- 
hibition against eating or using one’s totem. Associated with each salu 
or totem-centre, there is a ceremony which is believed to produce an 
increase of the totem. Thus at a kangaroo centre a ceremony can be 
performed for the purpose of making kangaroos more plentiful. The 
ceremony at a given centre is the possession of the clan to which that 
centre belongs and is performed by the men of that clan. There is a 
system of myths which recount how the various totem-centres came into 
existence as the result of the doings of certain mythical ancestors. It 
may be noted that a totem-centre is usually a spot in the neighbourhood of 
which the totem species is very plentiful. 

There are traces in these tribes of a system of section totemism. In 
the Pandjima tribe the euro or hill kangaroo is named padjeri, which is also 
the name of one of the four sections, and it is regarded as belonging to that 
section. An informant of this tribe stated that the crow and the rock 
wallaby are Banaka, while the eaglehawk and the plains kangaroo are 
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Burung. In this tribe, and in the Indjibandi, terms of relationship are 
applied to the animals that are thus associated with the sections. Thus an 
Indjibandi man of the Padjeri section called the hill kangaroo (padjeri) 
maiali, father’s father; the eaglehawk, being Burong, he called sami, 
mother’s father, and so on. 

1. Withnell, J. G., The Customs and Traditions of the Aboriginal Natives of North- 
Western Australia. Roebourne, 1901. 

2. Clement, E., and Schmelz, J. D. E. Ethnographical Notes on the Western 
Australian Aborigines. Int. Arch. fiir Ethnographie, xvi, 1903, 1-29. 

3. Brown, A. R. (Radcliffe-Brown, A. R.). The Distribution of Native Tribes 
in Part of Western Australia. Man, xii, 1912, 75. 

4. Brown, A. R. (Radcliffe-Brown, A. R.). Three Tribes of Western Australia. 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xliii, 1913, 143-194. 

5. Bates, Mrs. D. M. Social Organization of Some Western Australian Tribes. 
Report of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, xiv, 
1913, 387-400. 


z. Mardudhunera Type. 


This area contains only one tribe, the Mardudhunera of the lower 
part of the Fortescue River. It has a system of four sections with the 
arrangement 

fhm = aoe gt 
Boongo = Paldjeri 
The kinship system is the same as that of the next area to be considered 
(Talaindji type) and approximates to the system of the Aranda. Marriage 
with the daughter of the mother’s brother or of the father’s sister is pro- 
hibited and the proper marriage is that with a second cousin. 

The totemic system of the Mardudhunera tribe is similar in all 
essentials to that of the area just described (Kariera type). Thus the 
tribe itself is in an intermediate position between the Kariera type and the 
Talaindji type, having the totemic system of one and the kinship system 
of the other. 


Brown, A. R. (Radcliffe-Brown, A. R.). Three Tribes of Western Australia. 
J.RATL, xiii, 1913, 175-190. 


3. Talaindji Type. 
This area consists of the country lying on both sides of the Ash- 


burton River for the lower two-thirds of its course and extends southerly 
to the Gascoyne River. It contains eleven tribes, the Noala, Talaindyji, 
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Binigura, Tjuroro, Burduna, Djiwali, Tenma, Warienga, Targari, Baiong 
and Maia. 
Each tribe is divided into hordes, a horde owning and occupying 
an area of apparently less than 200 square miles. 
These tribes have a system of four sections with the arrangement 
‘pete = Ranmate 
Burong = Paldjeri / 
This is the same as that of the Mardudhunera. 
The kinship system bears a fairly close relation to the Aranda type. 
A man may not marry his cross-cousin, the daughter of his mother’s 
brother or of his father’s sister. The marriage rule may be most 
simply stated by saying that the proper persons to marry are those whose 
mothers are cross-cousins. This means that a man marries the daughter 
of the mother’s brother’s daughter or of the father’s sister’s daughter 
of his mother. This is, of course, the marriage rule of the Aranda type. 


A man of the Banaka section should marry a woman of the Kaimera 
section, but many of the women of that section even in his own generation 
are forbidden to him. In the Paldjeri section in the generation above 
his own he distinguishes two classes of male relatives. One class includes 
his father and his father’s brothers, whom he calls babu. The other 
includes his mother’s mother’s brother’s son and others whom he calls 
talgu. The sister of any babu is mogul, father’s sister. The sister of any 
talgu is called yanyi. Kaimera women are the daughters of Paldjeri women. 
A man may properly marry any woman who is the daughter of a ganyi, 
but may not marry the daughter of a mogul. The talgu, i.e., the man who 
is potential or actual wife’s mother’s brother, is an important relative in 
this system. 


In any kinship system of the Aranda type it is often difficult for a 
man to find a wife of the proper relationship to him. Consequently many 
tribes have found it necessary to make some arrangement by which 
alternative marriages, 7.¢., marriages not strictly in accordance with the 
primary rule of the system, may be arranged and recognized. The per- 
mitting of such alternative marriages of course involves some adjustment 
of the kinship system. In general it may be said that it is necessary, 
where such marriages take place, to trace the relationships of the children 
through one parent only to the exclusion of the other. 
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In this area such alternative or irregular marriages have taken 
place. The general principle adopted has been to trace the rela- 
tionship of the children of such marriages through the mother only. In 
the native phrase they “ throw away the father.” Thus if a Banaka man 
marries a Paldjeri instead of a Kaimera the children will be reckoned as 
Kaimera through the mother. If their section was determined by that 
of the father, they would of course be Paldjeri, as Banaka and Paldjeri form 
one patrilineal couple. 

In the southern tribes of the area, Maia and Baiong, the frequency of 
irregular marriages had by 1911 resulted in a partial breaking down of the 
kinship organization. At least this was the most plausible explanation of 
the condition found in those tribes. Some individuals did not seem to 
be at all sure of the proper section rule and seemed even uncertain of 
their own section. It would seem also that this process had begun before 
the white occupation and the consequent diminution in the native popula- 
tion, though of course it has certainly been greatly hastened by these 
factors. It is obvious that a process of this kind must ultimately lead to 
the disappearance of the four sections, and, unless the society is to become 
completely disintegrated, the establishment of some new form of kinship 
organization. 

In the case of the Ingarda tribe to the south of the Gascoyne River it 
was impossible to determine if they really had or had not a section system. 
They knew the names of the sections of the Maia and Warienga tribes 
and every man claimed membership of a particular section. But it did 
not seem that the section system was really existent as a functioning 
element of the kinship organization. They might once have had such a 
system which had broken down or they might merely be trying to adapt 
themselves as well as possible to the social organization of the neighbour- 
ing tribes. 

The totemic system of these tribes is based on the existence of local 
totem-centres with rites for the increase of the totem. Each horde 
possesses within its territory one or more totem centres, and at each centre 
the members of the horde perform rites for the increase of the totem. 
In the Noala, Talaindji and Binigura tribes the term for totem-centre is 
talu. Inthe more southerly tribes it is sauara. To find out a man’s totem 
or totems one must ask, “What is your 4a/a or tawara?” and to this 
question he replies either by naming the spot where the totem-centre is 
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situated or by mentioning the totem species. In conversation a native 
often refers to his totem as his “ elder brother.” 


Each horde, or rather the patrilineal clan connected with it, is a separ- 
ate independent totemic group. But these clans are grouped together 
into a number of what may be called inter-tribal totemic divisions. Each 
division has a name, with two forms, masculine and feminine. There 
are altogether nine such divisions in the whole area, but some of them 
are not found in all the tribes. The Kadjardu division (fem. Ngadjuri) 
is found in all the tribes. Any local clan that has rain as its totem belongs 
to this division. Similarly any group that has the fire, sun, and hot 
weather totem belongs to Waleri (fem. Wilari). The Wariera (fem. 
Ngogodji) division includes all clans with an emu totem, and all the eagle- 
hawk clans belong to Wiardji (fem. Mambula). The Wilyaru (fem. 
Ngwolyi) division is found only in the southern tribes, while the divisions 
Yirgu (fem. Yerbidji), Mirdirba (fem. Ngalgudji) and Tambula (fem. 
Murdari) are absent in the south, /.¢., in the Maia and Baiong tribes. 


In a list «* seventeen local clans of the Baiong tribe, which is probably 
not comp'xte, there are three Kadjardu clans, seven Waleri, one Wariera, 
three Wiardji, and three Wilyaru. 


These totemic divisions provide a classification of human beings and 
also a classification of natural species. The classification of nature varies 
somewhat in different tribes. The Kadjardu division represents water or 
moisture, and therefore such things as water birds, frogs, water plants, 
and grass-seed (an important item of food the dependence of which on 
rain is very obvious) are Kadjardu. Similarly since Waleri has for its 
principle fire and heat, things that are specially associated with hot weather, 
such as snakes and lizards belong to this division. But for some of the 
other divisions it has not been possible to discover any simple principle 
by which things are classified under one or other. Different stars, or 
portions of the sky, are connected with the various totemic divisions. The 
inter-tribal totemic divisions are thus connected with a philosophy of 
nature that is of considerable interest in connection with the study of 
totemism. 


The mythology accounts for the formation of the totem-centres by 
the mythical ancestors, and this seems to have been affected by the exist- 
ence of the inter-tribal divisions. Thus Yauardamai (Burduna) or Kar- 
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damai (Baiong) seems to be the special culture-hero of the Kadjardu 
division. 

So far as the social organization is concerned the inter-tribal totemic 
divisions linked up different local clans into what may be called cult 
groups. For the most part it would seem that the increase rite for any 
totem was carried out at the totem-centre by the clan to which that centre 
belonged, but in some instances it was an inter-horde or even inter-tribal 
affair. Thus the most famous rain totem-centre is at Bibindji, a permanent 
pool on the Ashburton River. It was at this spot that Yauardamai was 
speared in a fight with another ancestor. In former times a ceremony 
for making rain used to be held here at which Kadjardu men from several 
tribes used to be present and take part. 

Since the local clan is strictly patrilineal it follows that the totemic 
divisions are also patrilineal. It may be noted that in these tribes a 
person is not generally addressed by the term of relationship, as is usual in 
Australian tribes, but by the name of the totemic division to which he or 
she belongs. 

In the Warienga tribe there is a trace of section totemism. One 
informant stated that the hill kangaroo belonged to Banaka, the plains 
kangaroo to Karimera, the crow to Burong and the eaglehawk to Paldjeri, 
while another informant substituted two different kinds of wallaby, 
walaindja and weanu, for crow and eaglehawk as the representatives or 
totems of Burong and Paldjeri. 

1. “ Yabaroo,” Aborigines of North-West Australia. Perth 1899. 

2. Mathews, R. H. Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of Western 
Australia. Qweensland Geographical Journal, xix, 1904, 45-72. 

3. Brown, A. R. (Radcliffe-Brown, A. R.). The Distribution of Native Tribes 
in Part of Western Australia. Man, xii, 1912, 75. 

4. Bates, Mrs. D. M. Social Organization of Some Western Australian Tribes. 
Report of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, xiv, 
1913, 387-400. 

5. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R. Unpublished Field Notes, 1910-1912. 


4. Nanda Type. 


South of the Gascoyne River a strip of country on the coast was 
formerly occupied by tribes which differed in some respects from the 
inland tribes behind them, for instance in not practising circumcision and 
subincision in their initiation ceremonies. One of these tribes was the 
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Nanda, which inhabited the coast round what is now the town of North- 
ampton. 

About the social organization almost nothing is known: it would 
seem that there were neither sections nor moieties, but even this is not 
certain. The kinship system has not been determined. A Nanda inform- 
ant told me in 1910 that a man was not permitted to marry his wadjira, 
that being the term applied to cross-cousins. 

The Nanda tribe has patrilineal totemic groups, which were probably 
related to the hordes in the same way as in the tribes further 
north, all the men of a horde and all the children born in the horde having 
the same totem or totems. Ceremonies for the increase of the totem 
species were formerly performed and were localized. Thus an emu 
ceremony was performed at Tjinbarda near Northampton, and rain 
ceremonies at Wilugabi (wi/a=curlew, kabi=water) a pool near the coast 
near Geraldton. 

The Ingarda tribe which occupied the country immediately south 
of the Gascoyne River would seem to belong to this type rather than to 
the Talaindji type. 





5. 


This area consists of a portion of the south-west of Western Aus- 
tralia, bounded by the west coast, from about Jurien Bay to somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Leeuwin, and extending inland in the 
latitude of Perth for 150 miles or more. The names of the tribes that 
formerly occupied the region are not known, and little is known with any 
certainty about the social organization. 

It is difficult to reconcile the statements of the early observers, Sir 
George Grey and Bishop Salvado, with the later accounts of Mrs. D. M. 
Bates and with the scanty information I was able to glean in 1910, and 
there is not space here for a critical discussion. 

Throughout the area the natives were divided into two exogamous 
moieties named Manitjmat and Wardangmat, after manitj, white cockatoo, 
and warday, crow. (These moieties were first recorded for this region by 
Mrs. Bates, but were not observed by Grey or Salvado.) In addition to 
the moieties there were other matrilineal divisions with names Balarak, 
Tondarap, Didarak, etc. The number of these cannot be determined 
with certainty. Mrs. Bates thinks there were really only four, Tondarap 
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and Didarak belonging to the Manitjmat moiety and Balarak and Nagarnuk 
to the Wardangmat. But this conflicts with the information given by 
Grey and by Salvado. 

The kinship system has not been fully recorded, but my own informa- 
tion, which is woefully incomplete, led me to the conclusion that it was 
apparently not of the Kariera type but might perhaps be near to the 
Aranda type. 

Since these tribes possessed the normal division into patrilineal 
hordes, and the moieties and the named divisions mentioned above were 
matrilineal, it follows that each horde contained men of both moieties 
and of more than one named division. I gathered a little evidence, not 
conclusive, that the horde was exogamous. 

The named divisions, Balarak, etc., may perhaps be regarded as being 
totemic. Grey says that they derived their names, at any rate in some 
instances, from animals. Thus the Nagarnuk were named after a small 
fish, nagarn, and the Balarak after a small species of opossum, ba/ard. 
Grey also reports statements of the natives that these “ families ” as he 
calls them had their origin in species of birds transformed into men. 
Thus the Ngotak are derived from the widgeon, the Nogonyuk from the 
mountain duck, the Didarak and Tondarap from two species of water- 
fowl, and the Balarak from the swan. 

I obtained evidence that natural species were classified under these 
divisions. Thus the tree used for making spears belongs to the Tondarap 
division. 

Besides these matrilineal totemic divisions, if we are to regard them 
as such, there was another system of totemic groups. Mrs. Bates states 
that every person had a totem denoted as borong and that the totems were 
hereditary and that “they belonged to the holders of the totem’s water- 
holes, or to the occupants of the land in the vic.nity of these waters.” As 
the land was possessed by the hordes and inherited in the male line, it 
follows that these totems would be patrilineal. 

My own information agrees partly but not entirely with this state- 
ment. There was a system of local totemic centres or totemic districts 
similar to that which we have noted in the tribes already described. The 
whole country, in other words, contained a number of roughly defined 
districts each of which was associated with some particular species of 
plant or animal which was plentiful in it. My best informant stated that 
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an individual had as his totem the species associated with the district in 
which he was born. Thus my informant’s father was Manitjmat and 
Tondarap and had as his totem the swan (mali or kulyak). His mother 
was Wardangmat and Balarak and her totem was an acacia (men) of which 
the gum is used for food. My informant was Wardangmat Balarak like 
his mother. He was born in a kwamar country near Beverley and this 
was therefore his totem.1° It is possible that when my informant spoke 
of the country in which he was born he may have meant that in which 
he was conceived, but that this might be so only occurred to me when it was 
too late to pursue enquiries further. 


Though this seems to conflict with the statements of Mrs. Bates, 
I think it does not really do so. Probably the territory of each horde 
included several totemic centres or districts, which would therefore all 
belong to the same patrilineal horde. Normally, a child would be born in 
one of the districts of the father’s horde and there would therefore be a 
sort of patrilineal determination of the totem. It would seem that persons 
of both matrilineal moieties and of any matrilineal divisions might have 
the same totem (borongur) but even this is not quite certain. 


There is a little evidence, not quite satisfactory, that there were 
localized ceremonies of ¢a/u type for the increase of the totem species. 


It is unlikely that we shall be able to obtain any further information 
about these tribes. We can only affirm that they possessed (1) a division 
into matrilineal moieties, (2) other matrilineal divisions of a totemic or 
quasi-totemic character, and (3) a system of local totem-centres, probably 
with increase rites of the sa/u type, the totem of an individual being norm- 
ally determined through the patrilineal horde. We meet here the first 
example of a social organization with a double system of totemism (one 
system matrilineal, the other patrilineal) of which we shall find other 
examples. It is doubtless the complexity of the system that is responsible 
for the ambiguity of the statements of Grey, the earliest observer. 

1. Grey, G. A Vocabulary of the Dialects of South-Western Australia. London, 
1840. 

2. aon G. Journals of Two Expeditions of Discovery in North-West and Westers 
Australia during the years 1837, 38 and 39. 2 Vols., London, 1841. 





10 Kwamar is the name of a honey-bearing flower from which the natives made a 
sweet drink by soaking the flowers in water. 
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8. Bates, Mrs. D. M. Social Organization of Some Western Australian Tribes. 
Report of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, xiv, 1914, 
387-400. 

9. Bates, Mrs.D.M. Tribus du Sud-Ouest de L’Australie. Traduit de L’anglais 
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10. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R. Unpublished Field Notes, 1910-1912. 


7 eT? 


This region consists of the south coast of Western Australia from 
somewhere about Cape Leeuwin to a point somewhere west of Esperance. 
Nothing is known about the social organization except that there were 
patrilineal moieties having the same names, Manitjmat and Wardangmat, 
as the matrilineal moieties of region 5. 
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7. 

From Mount Jackson northward through the Murchison district 
and to Peak Hill, and extending eastward into the arid country there are 
tribes about which we know practically nothing except that they have the 
system of four sections. The section names are similar to those of the 
tribes between the Gascoyne and De Grey Rivers—Banaka, Paldjeri, 
Kaimera, Burong. But in some tribes Banaka is replaced by Burgulu 
and in some Paldjeri is replaced by Taruru. 

1. Bates, Mrs. D. M. Social Organization of some Western Australian Tribes. 
Report of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science,xiv, 1913, 
387-400. 
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In a region around Southern Cross, extending northwards to Mount 
Jackson, eastwards to Coolgardie and south-easterly nearly to Esperance, 
there was another form of social organization which has been recorded by 
Mrs. Bates. 

The tribes of this region, of which the tribal names are not known, 
are divided into two alternating endogamous divisions. One division 
is named Birangumat, from biray, a species of kingfisher, and the other 
is named Djuamat from djz, the bee-eater, Merops ornatus. The rule of 
marriage is that a Birangumat must marry a Birangumat and their children 
are Djuamat. Inversely Djuamat marries Djuamat and the children are 
Birangumat. 

In this system we have a special modification of the system of four 
sections, in which the sections are unnamed, but there is one name for 
each intermarrying pair of sections. The organization may be repre- 
sented thus— 


ee A 


Birangumat B 
Djuamat C ) 


Djuamat D 


Thus each of the two divisions really consists of two parts corresponding 
to the sections of other tribes. That this is really so is shown by the 
fact that to the north of Coolgardie there are tribes with a four-section 
system. 


Burong = Kaimera 
(meee = Tharuru ) 


and that the Birangumat division is regarded by the natives as equivalent 
of the two sections Burong and Kaimera taken together, while the Djuamat 
division is equivalent to the sections Tharuru and Ibarga. By means of 
these equivalences inter-marriage between the tribes having the different 
systems is regulated. 

Mrs. Bates has collected a few terms of kinship, but the information 
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given is not sufficient to permit us to determine the nature of the kinship 
system. 

These tribes had a system of totemism, but again our knowledge of it 
is inadequate. Mrs. Bates states that boys inherit the totem of their 
father and girls that of their mother, but some unpublished genealogies 
collected by Mrs. Bates herself do not confirm this. 

Bates, Mrs. D. M. Organization Sociale des Birangoumat et Djouamat (Aus- 


tralie Occidentale), Traduit de L’anglais par Maurice Delafosse. Revue 
a’ Ethnographie, vi, 1925, 27-40. 





9. 
Eastward of Esperance there is a group of tribes in which, as far 

as information goes, there are neither moieties nor sections. Mrs. D. M. 

Bates informs me that in this region the people are divided into totemic 

groups, each having a name formed from that of the totem with the 

addition of the suffix wak, as Dwerdawak (dwerda=dingo) Gumalwak 

(gumal=grey opossum). The real nature of these groups is unknown. 

Bates, Mrs. D. M. Unpublished Field Notes, 1912. 


10. Dieri Type. 


This area includes a considerable portion of the colony of South 
Australia. Throughout it there is a system of matrilineal moieties with 
the names Kararu and Materi, or dialectic variants of these. The best 
known tribe of the area is the Dieri on the east of Lake Eyre. 

The Dieri have a kinship system of the Aranda type. The description 
of it given by Howitt from information supplied by Siebert is not entirely 
satisfactory. An account of the kinship system of the Arabana (Urabunna) 
has been given by Spencer and Gillen, but a critical examination suggests 
that by reason of its incompleteness it is probably inaccurate, and that 
the Arabana system may well be very similar to the Dieri. 

The totemic system of the Dieri is interesting and important as it 
combines a series of matrilineal totemic groups with a series of patrilineal 
totemic groups. Each of the two moieties is divided into a number of 
matrilineal totemic clans. The members of a given clan are, of course, 
scattered throughout the tribe. These matrilineal totems are called 
mah. 

There is also a system of patrilineal totemic clans, each of which is 
associated with one locality. A man inherits from his father his pintara. 
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This is a relationship to a particular natural species (the totem), to a 
particular spot or district which is the totem-centre, to a mura-mura, i.e., 
a mythical being associated with the totem-centre, to certain songs (mura- 
wima) which relate to this mythical being, and to a rite which has for its 
purpose to increase the totem species. This patrilineal totemism is in 
essentials similar to the totemism of local totem-centres and increase rites 
already described for Western Australia. 

A man also bears a special relation to the pintara, i.e., the patrilineal 
totem of his mother, which is his maduka. Further, a child may be given 
a name which has reference to the matrilineal totem (madu) of his father. 

Spencer and Gillens’ account of the totemism of the Arabana is 
probably inaccurate. It would seem likely that this tribe has the same 
double system of totemism as the Dieri. 

A sociological survey of this area is at present (1930) being carried 
out by Dr. Elkin. 
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This area includes the tribes on both sides of St. Vincent Gulf in 
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South Australia. These tribes are now extinct, and we know almost 
nothing about their social organization. 

For the tribe on Yorke Peninsula we have brief statements from two 
sources. The Rev. W. J. Kiihn, who calls the tribe the Turra, stated 
that there were patrilineal moieties divided into patrilineal totemic clans. 
From the accounts of T. M. Sutton, published by himself and by Howitt, 
we can only gather that there were a number of patrilineal totemic groups. 
These, according to Sutton, were not exogamous. A man might marry 
a woman of the same totem as himself. The totems appear to have been 
localized, for Sutton states that the tribe was divided into four local 
divisions, each having its own totems. 

Nothing is known about the social organization of the tribes about 
Adelaide. 

1. Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, Melbourne, 1880 (284). 
2. Sutton, T. M., The Adjahdurah Tribe of Aborigines on Yorke Peninsula. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of Australia; South Australian 
Branch, 1887-8 (17-19). 
3. Howitt, A. W., Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904. (Narrangga, 
67, 130). 


12. Yaralde Type. 


This area consists of the lower portion of the Murray River and 
includes two groups of tribes. In one group the word for ‘man’ is 
yarindjeri, and the group has been usually referred to in the literature of 
Australian ethnology as the Narrinyeri. It consists of several tribes, 
the Yaralde, Tanganalun and one or two other tribes which formerly 
occupied the lakes at the mouth of the Murray, and the Portaulun and 
Ngaraltu on the Lower Murray itself. In the other group the word for 
‘man’ was meru. The ‘ Meru’ tribes are the Nganguruku, Negaiyau, 
Nyauaitj, Yirau, Yuyu and Ngintaitj. 

Throughout this area there is an absence of moieties or sections. 
The important social group is the patrilineal totemic local clan. The 
Yaralde tribe included somewhat more than twenty such clans. 

The only kinship system that has been thoroughly studied is that of 
the Yaralde tribe. This, while not strictly speaking of the Aranda type, 
has a very close relation to that type. It distinguishes the same four lines 
of descent as the Aranda type, namely those from the father’s father, 
mother’s father, mother’s mother’s brother and father’s mother’s brother. 
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These lines of descent are traced out, however, not over the whole tribe, 
but through the clans with which an individual is related. Thus all the 
members of Ego’s own clan belong to his own line of descent, and all 
those of his mother’s clan to the second line. For his father’s mother’s 
clan he has a single term of relationship which he applies to all members 
of that clan irrespective of generation. Similarly for his mother’s mother’s 
clan he has another term which he applies to all members of the clan. 

The rule of marriage is that a man may not marry into his own clan, 
his mother’s clan, his father’s mother’s clan, his mother’s mother’s clan, 
these four clans representing the four lines of descent of kinship systems 
of the Aranda type. But he also may not marry into the clans of his 
father’s father’s mother or his mother’s father’s mother. In other clans 
there are women whom he may not marry because they stand in certain 
genealogical relationships to him. 

The Yaralde system of kinship is thus different in an important 
respect from the majority of Australian systems in that it does not prescribe 
marriage within a certain class of relatives, but establishes a series of 
prohibitions and permits marriages with any woman who does not fall 
under these. Yet a study of the Yaralde system shows that it is very 
closely related to systems of the Aranda type, and cannot reasonably be 
supposed to have developed independently of those. The special 
determining principle of the Yaralde system is the greater emphasis laid 
on the local clan and the autonomy given to it within the system. We 
shall find the same principle at work, giving rise to somewhat similar 
results in part of the Kimberley District of Western Australia. 

There is no evidence of local totem-centres or increase rites in these 
tribes. They have, however, been so long under the influence of white 
settlement that we cannot be quite sure that such did not exist. 
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13. Tjapwurong Type. 

This area includes the western part of Victoria and a small part of 
South Australia east of the Murray River. The native population is 
almost, if not quite extinct. It is impossible now to determine the 
names of the tribes that formerly occupied the region. Most of the names 
recorded by earlier writers as names of “tribes” are really names of 
subdivisions of tribes, possibly sub-tribes. Such are the names given 
by Brough Smyth and Howitt. Amongst those given by Dawson 
Tjapwurong (spelled by him Chaap Wuurong) would seem to be probably 
a true tribal name. 


The whole area would seem to have possessed the same type of 
social organization, of which the different accounts are unsatisfactory 
and somewhat confused. There were two matrilineal moieties with the 
names Krokidj and Kamadj, or phonetic variants of these. 


A list of kinship terms of the Tjapwurong was published by Dawson. 
This list suggests that the tribe had a kinship system of the Aranda type, 
or one closely related to that type. Howitt’s account of the rules of 
marriage of the Wotjobaluk would also possibly fit in with a system of 
Aranda type. On the other hand Howitt’s account of the marriage 
rules of the Jupagalk suggest a kinship system of the Kumbaingeri type. 
A man marries a woman who stands to him in the same general relation- 
ship as ‘mother’s brother’s daughter,’ but she may not be a near relative 
and must come from a distant locality. A similar statement was made 
to me in 1914 by a native of Kingston. The term there for mother’s 
brother’s son and daughter are naritji and narikuri, and my informant 
stated that a man would marry one of his narikuri, but not the daughter 
of his own mother’s brother nor any woman from his own part of the 
country. Such a statement, without a complete study of the kinship 
system, which it is now too late to make, cannot, of course, be regarded 
as being at all conclusive. It seems quite certain, however, that throughout 
this whole region marriage with the mother’s brother’s daughter and the 
father’s sister’s daughter was forbidden, and that a man was not allowed 
to marry into his own, i.¢., his father’s horde, nor into his mother’s 
horde, and must always obtain a wife from some horde that was distant 
from his own. 


In some parts of this area, and probably throughout the whole of 
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it the moieties were divided into matrilineal totemic clans. It would 
seem that in some, or all of the tribes, the totemic clans were associated 
with different points of the compass. There was a classification of a large 
number of natural species, these being divided in the first instance into 
two parts corresponding to and belonging to the two moieties, and those 
of each part being further subdivided between the clans. 


1. Fison, L., and Howitt, A. W., Kamilaroi and Kurnai, 1880, (168-169.) 

2. Smith, Mrs. James S., The Booandik Tribe of South Australian Aborigines, 
Adelaide, 1880. 

Dawson, James, The Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881. 

Smyth, B. Brough, The Aborigines of Victoria, 2 vols., Melbourne, 1878. 

Howitt, A. W., The Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904. 

Mathews, R. H., Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of New South 
Wales and Victoria. Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, xxxviii, 
1904, (286-304). 
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14. Wati-wati Type. 


This area includes a number of small tribes on the Murray River 
and extending some way up the Murrumbidgee River. The tribal names 
are in most instances formed by reduplication from the word ‘ No’ in 
the language of the tribe. The best known tribes are the Karin or 
Kerinma, the Laitju-laitju, Tatati or Tati-tati, Waka-waka, Mati-mati, 
Wati-wati, Wamba-wamba and Baraba-baraba. 


Some of these tribes, and possibly all of them, had matrilineal 
moieties, with the same names, Makwara and Kilpara, as in the next 
area to be described (15). Those lower down the river, and possibly 
the others also, had matrilineal totemic clans, each moiety being sub- 
divided into a certain number of clans. A list of kinship terms of the 
Wati-wati tribe published by Cameron suggests strongly that this tribe 
had a kinship system of the Aranda type. 


1. Beveridge, Peter, Of the Aborigines Inhabiting the Great Lacustrine and 
Riverine Depression of the Lower Murray, Lower Lachlan and Lower 
Darling. Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, xvii, 1883, 19-74. 

2. Cameron, A. L. P., Notes on Some Tribes of New South Wales. Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xiv, 1884, 344-370. 

3. Brown, A. R. (Radcliffe-Brown, A. R.), Notes on the Social Organization of 
Australian Tribes. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, x\viii, 
1918, (249-250.) 
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15. Bakandji Type. 


This area includes the country on both sides of the Darling River 
from its junction with the Murray to about Bourke. It is characterized 
by the matrilineal dual division with the moiety names Kilpara and 
Makwara, and matrilineal totemic clans. For the rest we know practically 
nothing about the social organization. 


1. Bonney, Frederic, On Some Customs of the Aborigines of the River Darling. 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xiii, 1884, 122-136. 
2. Mathews, R. H., The Group Divisions and Initiation Ceremonies of 
the Barkunjee Tribes. Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, xxxii, 
1898, 241-255. 
Howitt, A. W., Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904, (29-50, 98-100). 
4. Mathews, R. H., Bemerkungen iiber die Eingebornen Australiens. Mit- 
teilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, xxxvi, 1906, 167-168. 

5. Brown, A. R. (Radcliffe-Brown, A. R.), Notes on the Social Organization of 
Australian Tribes. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, x\viii, 
1918, (248-9 Maraura tribe). 
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This area, consisting of the extreme south-west part of Queensland, 
is one about which very little is known. It would seem that it has 
matrilineal moieties with the names Kulpira and Tinewa (or Yungo and 


Matara for the Kurnandaburi tribe) and possibly matrilineal totemic 
clans. 


1. Mathews, R. H., Divisions of the South Australian Aborigines. Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, xxxix, 1900, 78-93. 

2. Howitt, A. W., Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904. (Yantruwunta, 
Kurnandabuti.) 

3. Mathews, R. H., The Origin, Organization and Ceremonies of the Australian 
Aborigines. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, xxxix, 1900, 
556-578. 

4. Mathews, R. H., Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of Queensland. 
Queensland Geographical Journal, xx, 1905, 49-75. 


17. Ngarigo Type. 


On the tablelands of the country where the Murray River takes its 
rise there was a small group of tribes now extinct. Howitt mentions 
three tribes, the Ngarigo, the Wolgal, and the Yaitmathang, the last- 
named being divided into the Theddora-mittung and the Kandangora- 
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mittung. Mathews gives three tribes with the names Ngarrugu, Walgalu 
and Dhudhuroa. 

Of the social organization of these tribes we know very little. Howitt 
states that they were divided into matrilineal moieties named after the 
eaglehawk and the crow, the moieties being subdivided into matrilineal 
totemic clans. With regard to marriage Howitt states that “a man’s 
proper wife was the daughter, own or tribal, of his mother’s brother.” 
A man might marry a woman of any totem of the other moiety. This 
suggests a kinship system of the Kariera type, but in the absence of more 
detailed information it is not safe to put too much weight on Howitt’s 
bare statement. 


Howitt, on apparently insufficient evidence, considers the Biduelli 
to have had a matrilineal organization similar to the Ngarigo and Wolgal. 


1. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904, (77, 101). 
2. Mathews, Vocabulary of the Ngarrugu Tribe. Journal of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales, xiii, 335. 


18. Woeworung Type. 


This area of Victoria, from Port Philip to the Murray River seems 
to have contained seven tribes, the Woeworung, Bunwurung or Bunurong, 
Wudjawurung, Djadjawurung, Tagunwurung and Bangerang. Each 
tribe was divided into a number of local groups which may perhaps be 
regarded as sub-tribes. Thus, according to Parker, there were seven 
such groups in the Djadjawurung, and Howitt enumerates five for the 
Woeworung. Parker calls the tribes “petty nations,” and applies the 
term tribe to what are here called sub-tribes, and states that the territory 
of each sub-tribe was divided between smaller groups which he calls 
“ families,” but which would seem to have been patrilineal hordes of the 
normal Australian type. Howitt applies the term “ tribe” indiscriminately 
to both tribes and sub-tribes. 

These tribes had patrilineal moieties named after the eaglehawk 
and the crow. If Howitt’s statements can be relied upon, all the members 
of the Woeworung tribe belonged to the crow moiety, and all those of the 
Bunwurung tribe to the eaglehawk moiety, so that by the rule of moiety 
exogamy, a man of the one tribe had to obtain a wife from the other. 


The kinship system is not known, but according to a statement of 
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Howitt, cross-cousin marriage, 7.e., marriage between the children of a 
brother and a sister, was prohibited. 

It seems that these tribes had some system of patrilineal totems, but 
we know practically nothing about its place in the native life. 


1. Parker, E. S., The Aborigines of Australia, a Lecture, 1854. 

2. Smyth, R. Brough, The Aborigines of Victoria, 2 vols., 1878. 

3. Curr, Edward H., Recollections of Squatting in Victoria, Melbourne, 1883, 

(Bangerang). 

4. Curr, The Australian Race,1886, (iii, 523-527, 567-568). 

Howitt, A. W., Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904, (70, 126), 

Mathews, R. H., Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of New South 
Wales and Victoria. Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, xxxviii, 
1904, (297-304). 
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19. 

This area contained five tribes which are called by Howitt the Kurnai, 
from the word for “man.” They had neither moieties nor sections. 
Howitt’s incomplete account of the kinship system does not suffice to 
permit us to discuss its relation to other Australian systems. The 
terminology conforms to systems of Aranda type in the classification 
of grandparents, and this would suggest some sort of modification of an 
Aranda system. If Howitt is correct in stating that cross-cousins, i.e., 
mother’s brother’s children and father’s sister’s children, were called 
“ brother” and “ sister,” and in the implication that there were no other 
terms by which these relatives could be distinguished from brothers 
and sisters, we must conclude that the kinship system differed in important 
respects from any other known in Australia. 

These tribes had a system of patrilineal totems, about which, however, 
we have no detailed information. 

1. Smyth, R. Brough, The Aborigines of Victoria, 2 vols., 1878. 

2. Fison, L., and Howitt, A. W., Kamilaroi and Kurnai. 

3. Howitt, A. W., Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904. 


20. 


This area consists of the coastal districts of the southern part of New 
South Wales. Comparatively little is known about the now extinct 
tribes that inhabited it. They had neither moieties nor sections. The 
kinship system has not been properly recorded. A statement by Mathews 
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and Everitt, which cannot be regarded as very reliable, would indicate 
the existence of a rule of marriage different from any other that has been 
found in Australia. According to these authors, a man marries the 
daughter of his father’s female cross-cousin, i.¢., he marries his father’s 
mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, or his father’s father’s sister’s 
daughter’s daughter. It is possible that there has been a confusion in 
the interpretation of the statements of the native informants, and that 
these tribes really had the Aranda rule, by which a man marries the 
daughter of his mother’s female cross-cousin. It is at any rate now too 
late to study the social organization of these tribes. There was a rule 
that a man must obtain a wife from some locality distant from his own. 
These tribes had patrilineal totemic clans which were possibly 
localized. In addition they seem to have had a system of personal totems 
similar to that of area 21 (Kamilaroi type). 
1. Mathews, R. H., and Everitt, Miss M. M., The Organization, Language 
and Initiation Ceremonies of the Aborigines of the South-East Coast of 
New South Wales. Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, xxxiv, 
1900, 262-281. 
z. Howitt, A. W., Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904 (Yuin or Murring 
tribes, 81, 133, 261). 
21. Kamilaroi Type. 


This area consists of the eastern portion of the Murray-Darling 
basin. It was formerly occupied by a number of tribes of considerable 
size, the Wiradjeri, Wongaibon, Kurnu, Murawari, Baranbinya, Weilwan, 
Yualarai, and Kamilaroi. Some of these tribal names are formed from 
the word for ‘ No’ in the language of the tribe, wira, wongai, weil, yual, 
Ramil. 

In all the tribes of this area there are four sections with the names 
Ipai, Kambu, Mari and Kabi, with feminine forms Ipatha, Butha, Matha 
and Kabitha. But we shall see that the articulation of the sections with 
the kinship system is not the same in some parts of this area as it is in 
Western Australia. The matrilineal moieties, Ipai-Kambu and Kabi- 
Mari have names in some of the tribes. In the Wongaibon tribe the 
former is Kilpungara, and the latter Makangara. In parts of the Kamilaroi 
tribe the first is Kupatin, and the second is Dilbai. 

In each tribe the matrilineal moiety, whether named or not, is sub- 
divided into a number of matrilineal totemic clans. 
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The kinship systems of these tribes are to be classified as belonging 
to the Aranda type, although they differ in some points from the actual 
system of the Aranda tribe. They are in general fairly similar to the 
system of the Talaindji tribe in Western Australia. The basis of the 
marriage regulation is that the proper persons to marry are the children 
of two female cross-cousins, so that a man marries his mother’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s daughter, or his mother’s father’s sister’s daughter’s 
daughter. 

It is not possible to give a simple statement of the marriage rule in 
terms of the sections for some of the tribes of this area. The descent of 
the sections is matrilineally determined. Thus the children of an Ipatha 
woman are always Kambu and Butha, and those of a Butha woman are 
always Ipai and Ipatha, and similarly for the sections of the other moiety. 
But in some of the tribes a man of one section was not limited in seeking 
a wife to one other section. The reason for this is that kinship, and 
consequently marriage are determined by the totemic clan in combination 
with the sections. Inthe Wiradjeri and Wongaibon tribes, and apparently 
also in the Weilwan, the system was as follows: A man might not marry 
into any clan of his own moiety. He might, apparently, marry into any 
clan of the other moiety, but in some clans he must take a wife only from 
one section, and in others only from the other section of the moiety. 
Thus a Wongaibon informant who belonged to the Kabi section of the 
bandicoot clan, if he married into the emu clan, or the padimelan clan, 
might only marry an Ipatha woman. Whereas, if he married into the 
opossum clan, or into the mallee hen, brown snake or monitor lizard 
clans he might only marry a Butha woman. Every individual in these 
tribes can tell you what is the proper section for him to marry into in 
any clan. 

Thus in these tribes the sections are not subdivisions of the whole 
tribe as they are in Western Australia, but are subdivisions of the totemic 
clans. 

Apparently this condition was not present in the Yualarai tribe. 
It would seem that so far as marriages within the tribe were concerned, 
an Ipai might only marry a Kabitha of any totem, and a Kambu might 
only marry Matha, the section system being 

Ipai Kabi 
Kambu Mari 
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The system of the Kamilaroi tribe, if we may accept the early accounts 
of it, was different from either the Yualarai or the Wiradjeri. A man 
of the Ipai section and emu totem could marry a Kabitha of the kangaroo, 
opossum or iguana clans. But he might also marry an Ipatha of the 
black snake clan, thus marrying into his own section and moiety. 

Throughout a large part, or perhaps the whole, of this area, there 
was a further subdivision of the society. Each totemic clan is divided 
into two parts, one called quick-blooded and the other slow-blooded 
(Gwaigalir and Gwaimandhan). These divisions also affected kinship 
and marriage. Thus a Wongaibon man of the Kabi section and of the 
Gwaigalir blood of the bandicoot clan had a father who was Kambu, 
emu, Gwaigalir. Consequently he was closely related through his father 
to all persons of the Gwaigalir division of the emu clan, and so could not 
marry one of them. But this relationship did not carry over to the 
Gwaimandhan division of the clan, so that he was not debarred from 
marrying a woman of that clan so long as she was of the Ipatha section and 
of the Gwaimandhan blood. 

It is now probably too late to obtain any further information about 
the exceptional marriage rules of the Kamilaroi. The system of the 
Wiradjeri and Wongaibon tribes can perhaps be interpreted as the result 
of a combination of the kinship system of the Aranda type with a system of 
large matrilineal clans. These totemic clans provide an inter-tribal organi- 
zation since a man of any totem regards all other persons of that totem 
as his kin on the mother’s side, quite irrespective of the tribe to which 
they belong. 

There is no evidence in this area for the existence of local totem- 
centres with increase rites. 

The system of totemic clans provides a basis for the classification of 
natural species. Besides the animal that gives its mame to the 
clan, a number of other natural species are regarded as specially belonging 
to the clan. These may be called subsidiary totems. In part of the 
area, centering apparently in the Weilwan tribe, the totem clans are 
grouped in two divisions called Ngarawan and Muambuam. The 
latter includes all animals having fur, and, therefore, the bandicoot, 
opossum and kangaroo clans belong to this division. The former 
includes all animals having scales, so that all snake, fish, or lizard clans 
belong to it. Birds are divided between the two, the duck, wérbara, 
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for example being Ngarawan. These divisions possibly affect the relations 
between the different clans. 

Throughout this area there is a system of personal totems. Any 
man or woman who wishes to acquire skill in magic must acquire a 
special relation to some species of animal which becomes his or her 
personal totem. Magical power depends on this possession of one or 
more personal totems. No one will kill or eat his or her personal totem. 

The tribes of this area also have sex totems, the bat being the totem 
of the man, and the night-owl that of the woman. 

1. Ridley, Rev. Wm., Kamilaroi, Dippil and Turrubal: Languages spoken by 

Australian Aborigines, Sydney, 1866. 

2. Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroit and Kurnai, 1880. 

3. Mathews, R. H., The Totemic Divisions of Australian Tribes. Journal of 
the Royal Society of New South Wales, xxxi, 1897, 154-176. (Kamilaroi, 
Wiradjuri.) 

4. Howitt, A. W., Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904. 

5. Mathews, R. H., Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of New South 
Wales and Victoria. Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, xxxviii, 
1904. 

6. Parker, K. Langloh, The Ewahlayi Tribe, London, 1905. 

Mathews, R. H., Ethnological Notes in the Aboriginal Tribes of Queensland. 

Queensland Geographical Journal, xx, 1905, 49-75. 

8. Mathews, R. H., Sociology of Some Australian Tribes. Journal of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales, xxxix, 1905, 104-123. 

9. Mathews, R. H., Notes on Some Native Tribes of Australia. Journal of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, xl, 1906, 95-129 (Kurnu). 

10. Mathews, R. H., Notes on the Aborigines of New South Wales, Sydney, 1907. 

11. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., Notes on the Social Organization of Australian Tribes. 
Part ii. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, liii, 1923, 424-447. 

12. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., Unpublished Field Notes, 1930. 


22. Anewan Type. 


Adjoining the Kamilaroi tribe on the east, and occupying the northern 
plateau of New South Wales and its western slopes, was a group of tribes, 
now practically extinct, about the organization of which it is too late to 
discover much of importance. The tribes in question were the Amberu, 
Anewan, Kwiambal, Yukambal, Ngarabal and Bigambal. 

These tribes had a system of four sections with section names related 
to those of the Kamilaroi. In Kwiambal and Yukambal we find the name 
Baia or Baiangu in place of Mari, but the feminine form of the name is 
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Matjang, which is a variant of Matha. For Ipatha we have Ipatjang or 
Patjang, and Butanga and Kaputja for Butha and Kabitha. The arrange- 
ment of the sections in these two tribes seems to have been— 

Kapi = Ipai 

Baia = Kambu 

In the Anewan tribe the section names were = 
Irong feminine Arkan 


Arpong,, Iran 
Iyong +s Patjang 
Imbong ,, Irakena 
The arrangement of the sections was = 
Irong = Iyong 
Arpong = Imbong 


The kinship system of these tribes has not been determined, and it 
is therefore impossible to say anything definite about the regulation of 
marriage, except that marriages normally took place in accordance with 
the diagrams shown above. 

The totemic system of these tribes differed from that of the tribes 
to the west (Kamilaroi, etc.), and also from that of the tribes to the east 
(Kumbaingeri, etc.). Every man and woman had a totem, called gir 
in Yukambal and Ngarabal, bakar or bagar in Kwiambal and dara in 
Anewan. Some of my informants claimed two species of animals as 
being their totems. It would seem that each totem is specially connected 
with one of the four sections, and can only be the totem of men and 
women of that section. It follows, of course, that a child can never have 
the same totem as either his father or his mother, and this was stated to 
me by one informant as being the rule. Siblings, #¢., brothers and 
sisters by the same parents, have the same totem. Though I have inter- 
viewed the few survivors of these tribes that I could find, I have been 
unable to obtain any reliable account of how the totem of a child is 
determined. The following examples illustrate the distribution of totems 
in a few families : 

Yukambal.—Billy Munro, Baia, totem malian, white-headed eagle- 
hawk; his wife, Butanga, totem wmiridjin, big river turtle; their son, 
Ipai, totem malian, black eaglehawk ; Mrs. Munro’s mother, Patjang, 
totem gunur, big jew lizard. 

Yukambal.—Towney, Ipai, totems dandur, walaroo and gunur, lizard ; 
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his mother, Butjang, totem darandi, female kangaroo ; his wife, Kaputja, 
totem geriergen, chicken-hawk; his children, Baia and Matjang, their 
totem, Towney thinks, should be the flying squirrel. 

Kwiambal.—William and Donald Strong, two brothers, Baia, totem 
yurmve, ted kangaroo according to William, but stated, probably wrongly, 
by Donald to be malian, white-headed eaglehawk; their father, Ipai, totem 
tandur, walaroo; their mother, Kaputja, totem gapir, opossum. 


Anewan.—Joe Woods, Imbong, totem bonda, kangaroo and nula, 
black snake; his father, Irong, totem s/umera, walaroo or akan, crow ; 
his mother, Patjang, totem s/ambai, eaglehawk; his wife, Iran, totem 
tuwunda, large ground iguana ; Joe does not remember what his children 
should be. 

In these tribes every medicine-man had a personal totem, called 
daral in Anewan, similar to the personal totems of the tribes of the 
Kamilaroi type. 

1. Mathews, R. H., The Totemic Divisions of Australian Tribes. Journal of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, xxxi, 1897, 154-176 (Anaywan). 
2. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., Unpublished Field Notes, 1930. 


23. Kumbaingeri Type. 

This area consists of a part of the coastal region of New South Wales 
from the Clarence River in the north to a point south of the Macleay 
River. The chief tribes are the Kumbaingeri, Banbai, Dangati, Ngamba 
and Ngaku. Probably two small tribes on the lower Clarence River, 
the Yiegera and the Yuungai, should also be included in the area. 

These tribes had the normal local organization into patrilineal 
hordes, each with its own territory (4agun in Kumbaingeri, dawun in 
Dangati). As we shall see, the horde is exogamous. 

There is a system of four sections with the names Karbung, feminine 
Guran; Wambung, feminine Wirgan; Marung, feminine Kargan ; 
and Wirung, feminine Wangan. 

The arrangement of the sections is— 

Karbung Wambung 
Marung Wirung 
The section names are related to those of the Kamilaroi area, Karbung = 
Kabi, Marung = Mari, Wambung = Kambu, Wirung = Ipai. 
The kinship system of these tribes is of a type that we have not met 
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before, which I propose to call the Kumbaingeri type. The classification 
of kin is to some extent carried out on the same general principles as 
in the Kariera type. But marriage is prohibited with own mother’s 
brother’s daughter, or own father’s sister’s daughter. A man marries 
a woman who belongs to the same section and generation as his mother’s 
brother’s daughter, and who is, according to the terminology, a 
relative of the same kind. But she must come from another part of the 
country, and must not be closely related to him. The normal procedure 
was described to me as follows. A woman who is ‘ father’s sister’ to 
a boy, possibly his own father’s sister, would look out for a wife for him. 
Finding a woman who was her ‘ sister,’ but not closely related to herself 
or her nephew, she would induce the latter to promise her daughter in 
marriage to the boy. From this moment this woman becomes the 
boy’s mother-in-law, and he must avoid her. It is, therefore, preferable 
that he should never have met her before the arrangement is made. 

This type of kinship system is clearly related to the Kariera type, 
but at the same time represents a movement away from that type, and 
perhaps we may say, towards the Aranda system. It is clearly dependent 
on the existence of the four sections, and would perhaps be unworkable 
without them. Its great difference from the Kariera system is in 
forbidding marriage with near relatives within the marriageable group, 
ie., Within the group of persons classified with the cross-cousins. 

All the persons born in a given horde belong to one couple of sections. 
The horde is, therefore, necessarily exogamous. It seems likely, though 
the evidence is not conclusive, that a man would not be allowed to marry 
a woman from his mother’s horde. There is also a definite objection 
to a man marrying a woman from any horde that is geographically near 
his own. He must seek his wife at a distance. 

These tribes have a system of totemism based on local totem-centres 
and increase rites, similar in essentials to the ‘e/u system of Western 
Australia. A totem-centre is called mirer or mirera in Kumbaingeri, and 
yaiaiwoy in Dangati. For each totem-centre there is a myth which accounts 
for its formation as a result of the doings of mythical ancestors. There 
are normally several totem-centres in the territory of each horde, and 
the men of the horde, and sometiraes the women, can carry out at the 
centre a rite which is believed to produce an increase of the species with 
which it is connected. 
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This area also has sex totems, the totem of the men, being the bat, 

and that of the women a tree-creeper. It also has a system of personal 
totems similar to that described for the Kamilaroi area. 


1. Palmer, Edward, Notes on Some Australian Tribes. Journal of the Anthropolo- 
gical Institute, xiii, 1884, 276-334 (Kombinegherry). 

2. Mathews, R. H., The Totemic Divisions of Australian Tribes. Journal of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, xxxi, 1897, 154-176. 

3. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., Notes on Totemism in Eastern Australia. Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, lix, 1929, 399-415. 

4. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., Unpublished Field Notes, 1929, 1930. 





24. 

This area consists of part of the coastal region of New South Wales 
immediately to the south of the area last described (23). Very little is 
known about the natives of this region, and it is now too late to obtain 
any reliable information. 

The names and distribution of the tribes are not known with any 
certainty. In the north there were the Birpai on the Hastings River, 
and the Kattang on the Manning River. There are one or two statements 
that indicate the existence of the system of four sections in this area, but 
I do not think they are reliable. For a long time the survivors of these 
tribes have been acquainted with the section systems of their neighbours 
in areas 21, 22 and 23. My own enquiries, which are far from satisfactory, 
however, indicate that the Birpai and Kattang had no moieties or sections, 
but had a system of patrilineal totemic clans which were the important 
groups in the reckoning of kinship and in the regulation of marriage. 
Three totems of which there are still survivors in the Kattang tribe in 
1930 are opossum (watz), which had the native apple tree (gundaibay) as 
subsidiary totem, kangaroo (wapara) and porcupine (mikiri). It seems 
to be too late to discover if there was formerly a system of totem-centres 
with increase rites similar to that of the tribes further north. 

The Birpai and Kattang also has personal totems, called mari, similar 
to the personal totems of area 21. 

What evidence there is points, therefore, to this area being 
substantially the same in the general aspects of its social organization 
as atea 20. 


1. Enright, W. J., The Initiation Ceremonies of the Aborigines of Port Stephens. 
Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, xxxiii, 1899, 115-124. 
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z. Enright, W. J., The Language, Weapons and Manufactures of the Aborigines 
of Port Stephens, New South Wales. Journal of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales, xxxiv, 1900, 105-118. 

3. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., Unpublished Field Notes, 1930. 


25. Kabi Type. 


This area is on the coast on both sides of the boundary between New 
South Wales and Queensland. It extends from the Clarence River in 
the south to the Burnett River in the north, and includes a number of 
tribes, of which the chief are the Yukum, Yagara, Djandai, Waka, Kabi 
and Koreng. Each of these is a linguistic group, and is named from the 
word for ‘No’ in its language. There were a few smaller tribes also 
included in the area. 

Each of the big tribes is subdivided into a number of what may 
conveniently be called sub-tribes. Thus amongst the sub-tribes of the 
Yukum are the Bandjelang, the Kidjabal, the Minyangbal, and others. 
The Kabi are divided into a number of local groups with names formed 
by means of the suffix -bara. 

These sub-tribes were apparently further subdivided into hordes. 
This certainly was so amongst the Yukum. Thus one horde of the 
Kidjabal occupied about 100 square miles around the present town of 
Woodenbung. 

Throughout the area there was a system of four sections with the 
names Banda, feminine Bandagan; Deroain, feminine Deroingan ; 
Bandjuru, feminine Bandjuran; and Barang, feminine Barangan. In 
the north, #.., in the Kabi, the name Balkuin takes the place of Bandjuru. 

Although the same names occur throughout the region, the arrange- 
ment of the sections with regard to marriage and descent is not the 
same. In the Yukum and Yagara tribes the arrangement is— 


Banda Bandjuru 

Deroain Barang 
In the Kabi the arrangement is— 

Banda Barang 

Deroain Balkuin 


Mathew records that in the Kabi tribe the names Dilbai and 
Kopaitthin were used for the matrilineal moieties, the former including 
Banda and Deroain, and the latter Barang and Balkuin. 
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The kinship system of the Yukum tribe is fairly similar to that of 
the Kumbaingeri, but has one or two features that differentiate it from 
that system. The Yagara system seems to be like the Yukum. For the 
Kabi we have a list of kinship terms collected by Mathew. These are 
not, in themselves, sufficient to permit us to classify the system, but suggest 
that is may well be similar to that of the Yukum. 

The Yukum have a system of section totemism, different species of 
animals being regarded as each belonging to one particular section. For 
animals of the kangaroo kind, however, the male animal is said to belong 
to one section, and the female of the same species to the other section 
of the intermarrying pair. 

The Yukum and Yagara also have a system of totemism with local 
totem-centres and increase rites similar to that of the Kumbaingeri. 
The word for totem-centre is djurbil. Each horde has a number of centres 
associated with different species which are thus the totems of the members 
of the horde, who can perform the rites for making the increase. The 
totem-centres had their origin in the time of the mythical ancestors 
(Budjeram). In all essentials this system of totemism is the same as that 
of the Kariera on the other side of the continent. 

The information given about this area by Howitt is inaccurate in 
several particulars. Writing of what he calls the tribes about Mary- 
borough, .e., about the Kabi tribe, he reports them as having patrilineal 
moieties, whereas from the evidence of Rev. J. Mathew and R. H. Mathews, 
it seems quite clear that the moieties are matrilineal. Howitt also 
describes on the authority of James Gibson, a people whom he calls 
Chepara as having no moieties, sections, or totems. The area in which 
he places these people includes a part of the Yukum country, and perhaps 
part of the Djandai, who were about what is now Brisbane. It may be 
taken as certain that the Yukum, and in all probability the Djandai, had 
four sections. Howitt’s statements about the so-called Chepara are, 
therefore, to be entirely rejected. 

1. Palmer, Edward, Notes on some Australian Tribes. Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, xiii, 1884, 304-306. 

2. Mathew, Rev. J., in Curr, The Australian Race, 1886-7, (iii, 152-195). 

3. Mathews, R. H., Divisions of Queensland Aborigines. Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, xxxvii, 1898, 327-336. 

4. Howitt, A. W., Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904. 
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5. Mathews, R. H., Notes on the Aborigines of the Northern Territory, Western 
Australia and Queensland. Qweensland Geographical Journal, xxii, 1907, 1-13. 
6. Mathew, Rev. J., Two Representative Tribes of Queensland, 1910 (Kabi and Wakka). 
Mathew, Rev. J., Note on the Gurang Gurang Tribe of Queensland. Report 
of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, xiv, 1913, 433-443. 
8. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., Notes on Totemism in Eastern Australia. Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, lix, 1929, 399-415. 
9. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., Unpublished Field Notes, 1929-30. 


26. 





This is a small coastal area of Queensland, extending from Port 
Curtis to Broad Sound and inland to the junction of the Fitzroy and 
Dawson Rivers. All our knowledge of this region, which is very slight, 
is derived from W. H. Flowers through information which he supplied 
to Howitt and Roth. 


The area was occupied by a number of groups, apparently seven in 
all, which may perhaps be regarded as tribes—the Kuinmurbara, Taram- 
bara, Yetimarala, Ningebal, Warabal, Tarumbal and Urambal. Each 
of them was subdivided into a number of local groups with names formed 
by means of the suffix -bara, as Warubara, named after the Zamia nut, 
Ristebara, after the sand fly, and so on. 

All the tribes had a system of four sections with named matrilineal 
moieties— 





Wutaru Yungaru 
Munal Kuiala 
Karalbara Kurpal 


There are slight variations in the section names, as Kudala for Kuiala 
in the Tarumbal tribe. 


The section names are said to have meanings as follows :—Munal, 
iguana; Kuiala, a hawk; Karalbara, good water; Kurpal, the barri- 
mundi. 


It is stated that the Kuinmurbara tribe had matrilineal totemic clans, 
curlew, clear water, scrub wallaby and hawk belonging to the Wutaru 
moiety and black eaglehawk and laughing jackass to the Yungaru moiety. 
The mention of clear or good water and hawk as both section totems 
and clan totems suggests that these statements are not entirely reliable. 
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1. Howitt, A. W., Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904, (60, 111, 218). 


z. Roth, W. E., Bulletins of North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 18. 
Records of the Australian Museum, viii, 1910, 79-106. 





27. 

This region includes about half the total area of Queensland. It 
is characterized by a system of four sections with the names Kupuru, 
Wungo, Kurkila and Banbari, or variants of these. It extends from 
just south of the New South Wales border at the Warrego River on the 
south to the Etheridge River on the north, and from the Georgina River 
on the west to the coast from Broad Sound to Hinchinbrook Island on 
the east. 


Very little is known about the tribes of this region, many of which 
were massacred by settlers and police for refusing to recognize, or indeed 
failing to understand, the white man’s claim to the right to dispossess 
them of their hunting grounds. With fuller knowledge we should 
doubtless find that the area would have to be subdivided into smaller 
areas, each with its own type of social organization. 


There is a great deal of confusion about the naming of tribes in this 
region. Throughout the eastern portion of it there are local groups 
with names formed by means of the suffix -bara, which have often been 
spoken of as “tribes.” It would seem, however, that they are really 
subdivisions of tribes, perhaps with some differences of dialect, and, 
therefore, constituting sub-tribes. Thus in the neighbourhood of 
Halifax Bay we get six such groups according to one informant, or seven 
according to another, all speaking dialects of one language, the Ikelbara, 
Dulenbara, Karabara, Yauembara, Mungulbara and Mandambara, with 
the Bungabara as the seventh. Curr’s informant estimated the original 
population of the seven groups in 1865, when the country was first 
occupied, at only 500 persons, of whom about 200 survived in 1880. 


In the country around Cape River it would seem that there were 
six groups, the Wokalbara (eel people), the Mangalabara (spinifex people), 
the Gundulubara (emu people), etc., who spoke, with small dialectic 
differences a language which they called Inibai. 


Throughout this large area there was a system of four sections with 
dialectic forms of the same names, and, so far as the information goes, 
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with the same arrangement for marriage and descent. The system may 
be represented thus— 





X Y 
Kupuru Kurkila 
Wungo Banbari 


In many of the tribes there are names for the matrilineal moieties indicated 
as X and Y above, but these names are not uniform throughout the 
region. Thus at Port Mackay we find Wutaru and Yangaru, on the 
Belyando River, Wuthera and Malera, and in the Pita-pita tribe, Utaru 
and Pakuta. The name of one moiety seems to be the same throughout, 
namely Wutaru, while the other varies in different parts. 


The kinship systems of the region are entirely unknown save for 
two small areas. The Kogai tribe, in the extreme south of the area, has 
a kinship system very similar to that of its neighbours the Yualarai (of 
area 21) and conforming to the Aranda type. The Badjeri tribe probably 
has the same sort of system. Roth has given an incomplete and confused 
account of the kinship system of the Pita-pita and neighbouring tribes 
of the western part of the area. From this description it seems that 
these tribes may have a system of the Kumbaingeri type. On the other 
hand it is possible that they really have a system of Aranda type which 
Roth failed to understand. 


For some parts of this area there is evidence of the existence of some 
form of section totemism, Thus in the Pita-pita tribe, according to 
Roth, each of the four sections has certain species of animals associated 
with it, and every individual “ as soon as he or she arrives at the necessary 
age” is forbidden to eat—not necessarily to kill—any of the species 
belonging to his or her section. Indications of some form of section 
totemism for other parts of the area are found in the earlier writings of 
Palmer, and of Curr’s and Howitt’s informants. 


In the Kogai tribe, and possibly also in the Badjeri, there exists a 
system of matrilineal totemic clans similar to that of area 21. In this 
connection it should be recognized that one and the same tribe may very 
well have both a system of section totems and a system of clan totems, and 
the fact that the former is recorded must not be taken as evidence that the 
latter is absent. 
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28. 





This area, at the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, contains the 
following tribes: Kalkadun, Maiabi, Maikulan, Maigudano, Obarindi, 
Workobungo, and perhaps others. 

There is a system of four sections with named matrilineal moieties, 
of which the Kalkadun system may be taken as typical. 





Utaru Malara 
Patingo Marinango 
Kangilango Tunbiango 


Roth gives incomplete and unsatisfactory lists of kinship terms for 
the Kalkadun and the Maiabi. From these the type of kinship system 
cannot be determined. 
According to Palmer and Roth these tribes have some form of 
section totemism, but the information is not very satisfactory. Thus 
in Roth’s list of the section totems of the Kalkadun, the same species is 
in many instances given as belonging to two different sections. 
1. Palmer, Edward, Notes on Some Australian Tribes. Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xiii, 1884, 276-334. 

2. Roth, W. E., Evthnological Studies among the North-West-Central Queensland 
Aborigines, Brisbane, 1897. 

3. Roth, W. E., Bulletins of North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 18. 
Records of the Australian Museum, viii, 1910, 79-106. 
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29. 





This area includes the highlands about Atherton and Herberton 
and part of the adjoining coast lands. The tribal names are not known 
with any certainty. Some or all of the tribes had a system of four sections. 
That of the Tully River as given by Roth is— 


Karavandji Kurkilla 

Tjikun Kurongon 
For the Warkeman tribe Mathews gives— 

Karpandji Kelandji 

Tjikundji Kupandji 


The kinship systems and the totemic system have not been recorded. 
1. Mathews, R. H., Divisions of Some North Queensland Tribes. Journal of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, xxxii, 1898, 250-253. 
z. Roth, W. E., Bulletins of North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 18. 
Records of the Australian Museum, viii, 1910, 79-106. 
3. Richards, Francis, Customs and Language of the Western Hodgkinson 
Aboriginals. Memoirs of the Queensland Museum, viii, 1926, 249-265. 


30. Koko-Yimidir Type. 

This area contains a number of related tribes amongst whom the 
tribal name is formed by means of a prefix Koko- meaning “ speech.” 
Such are the Koko-Baldja, Koko-Yimidir, Koko-Yerlantji, Koko-Mini, 
Koko-Rarmul, Koko-Olkulo, Koko-Wara and Koko-Lama. 

These tribes have a system of four sections. The names and 
arrangement of the sections in the Koko-Mini are— 

Mangil = Ararina 
Parina == Edjurina 

Roth has published an account of the kinship terminology of the 
Koko-Yimidir of the country around Cooktown, but it does not give 
us sufficient information to enable us to determine the nature of the 
kinship organization. We may note, however, that the Koko-Yimidir 
distinguish between older and younger brothers and sisters of the father 
and mother. This is a characteristic feature of the next area to be con- 
sidered, and in one tribe at least (the Wik-Munkan) is correlated with a 
special form of marriage rule. 

With regard to totemism Roth states that these tribes all had the same 
form of section totemism that he found in the Pita-pita tribe. Roth’s 
statements in this matter, however, are not as reliable as could be wished, 
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and his own list for the Koko-Wara shows that the two sections of one 
couple, #.¢., of one patrilineal moiety, have the same totems, thus showing 
that this tribe at any rate has not section totemism of the Pita-pita type. 

What is probably also a form of totemism amongst these tribes is 
referred to incidentally by Roth under the term “ animal namesakes.” 
Thus he states that on the Palmer River (probably the Koko-Mini) when 
a person is named after an animal or plant he may not eat it. (Bulletin 
II, page 77.) 

1. Roth, W. E., Bulletins of North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 2, Brisbane, 
1901 (Koko-Yimidir, 10). Bulletin 11, Records of the Australian Museum, 
vii, 1908, 74-107. Bulletin 18, bid, viii, 1910, 79-106. 
31. Cape York Peninsula. 

This region contains a considerable number of tribes about which 
very little is at present known. On the west side of the peninsula there 
is a group of tribes of which the Wik-Munkan may be taken as typical. 
North of these there is a group of small tribes of which the Ngerikudi 
is the best known. On the east side of the peninsula there are a few 
tribes, including the Yintjinga, Ompela and Yao (or Koko-Yao) who 
obtain the bulk of their food supply from the sea. 

According to statements by Roth and Mathews, both apparently 
derived from the same informant (Rev. N. Hey), the Tjongandji tribe 
has a system of four sections. Mathews also gives names for matrilineal 
moieties. Roth states that each of the sections occupies a different 
portion of the tribal territory. These accounts do not seem entirely 
reliable, and further investigations, if it is not too late, are desirable. 
In many of the tribes of the area, there are apparently no sections but 
patrilineal moieties divided into patrilineal iocalized totemic clans. In 
the Yao tribe the moieties are named Koyana and Karpeya. 

Throughout the region, so far as at present known, the kinship 
systems make marked distinctions between the older and younger brothers 
and sisters of the father and mother. The Wik-Munkan tribe has a kinship 
system which is a special variant from the Kariera type. The mother’s 
brothers are distinguished according as they are older or younger than 
the mother, and a man is permitted to marry the daughter of his mother’s 
younger brother, but not the daughter of his mother’s older brother. 
The discussion of this interesting variation from the normal Australian 
type must be postponed until the results of the field research in this 
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region by Miss McConnel and D. F. Thomson have been published. 
Those tribes about which we have information have a system of local 
patrilineal totemism. ‘The tribe is divided into patrilineal hordes of 
the usual Australian type, and each horde is associated with one or more 
natural species. In some of the tribes such as the Wik-Munkan there 
is found the system of local totem-centres with localized increase ceremonies 
of the fa/u type. This system, as it occurs in the Wik-Munkan tribe, is 
described by Miss McConnel in a paper in this number of “ Oceania.” 
On the east side of the peninsula, in addition to this patrilineal local 
totemism, there are personal totems which are determined by divination. 
1. Mathews, R. H., Marriage and Descent among the Australian Aborigines ; 
Appendix; Some Tribes of Cape York Peninsula, Queensland. Journal 
of the Royal Society of New South Wales, xxxiv, 1900, 131-135 (Joonkoonjee). 
z. Roth, W. E., Bulletins of North Queensland Ethnography. Bulletin 6, Bris- 
bane, 1903. (Nggerikudi Kinship Terms, 6). 
3. Reports of the Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, v. 1904 (Yaraikana, 193). 
Roth, W. E., Bulletins of North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 18, 
Records of the Australian Museum, viii, 1910, (104). 
5. McConnel, Ursula, The Wik-Munkan Tribe of Cape York Peninsula. Oceania I, 
1930, 97-104, 181-205. 
6. McConnel, Ursula, Unpublished Field Notes, 1927-28. 
7. Thomson, D. F., Unpublished Field Notes, 1928-29. 


32. Western Islands of Torres Straits. 

The Western Islands of Torres Straits were occupied by a people 
speaking languages with Australian affinities, and brief mention must, 
therefore, be made of their social organization. 

The kinship system is not of Australian type, but is probably more 
nearly related to systems of New Guinea. 

The people of the islands were divided into patrilineal totemic 
clans. Most of the clans had more than one totem, but one totem was 
more important than the others, and may be called the chief totem, the 
others being subsidiary. The members of one clan generally lived in 
one locality, at any rate in Mabuiag. The clan was exogamous. 

There is evidence of a former grouping of the totemic clans in two 
divisions, but these divisions were not exogamous, and were therefore 
not true moieties. 


1. Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. Vol. v, 
Sociology, Magic and Religion of the Western Islanders. Cambridge, 1904. 
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REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS. 
ANTHROPOLOGY AT BRISBANE. 


The Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science— 
to use its new title—held its Brisbane meeting from 28th May to 4th June. The first 
gathering of the Anthropology Section took place on Friday, 29th May, and was opened 
by the Presidential Address delivered by Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, M.A., the 
subject being “Applied Anthropology.” 

After stating that the laws of social anthropology are of the same nature as those of 
the physical sciences the President proceeded to discuss the question of social integration, 
to show that every institution, of backward as well as of civilized peoples, had its function 
and meaning in their culture. Interference with native institutions and suppression 
of them by the white man, unless they are replaced by other social forms fulfilling a 
similar function, lead to the disturbance of the order and well-being of the society, to a 
state of social disintegration. This general principle was illustrated by examples. 
** Marriage by purchase,” which in the true native culture is really a form of payment 
of indemnity, has been turned among some peoples by the influence of the white man 
into a system of actual sale of the woman. Among others, owing to the restrictive 
efforts of missionaries, the indemnity has been abolished with the result that instead of 
being a contract between two groups and a fairly permanent union, marriage has now 
become a matter of unorganized individual linkage, often of a merely temporary nature. 
Thus the social disintegration due to interference has disturbed the system of morality. 
In primitive law the relative nature of offences was pointed out, acts which are considered 
as crimes in one society not being punished as such in others. The imposition of a 
rigid system of legal penalties by white law, without regard to native custom, does not 
tend so much to prevent the commission of such acts as to cause concealment of them 
when committed. The practice of surreptitious appeal to witch-doctors in South 
Africa was cited as an instance. 

This comprehensive and eminently lucid survey of the problem of the application of 
anthropology to administrative and other contacts with native peoples concluded with 
a reference to the need for more field-workers in Papua and the Mandated Territory of 
New Guinea to study the native culture there, so that the government of these people 
may be founded on a basis of scientific knowledge. 

Mr. J. W. Bleakley, Chief Protector of Aborigines for Queensland, followed with 
a paper “Can Our Aborigines be Preserved?” He drew the important distinction 
between the natives still in their primitive state, almost out of touch with civilization, 
maintaining their old tribal life, and those who in contact with the European have been 
deprived of their former mode of life and largely de-tribalized. The treatment to be 
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adopted for their preservation must vary according to the circumstances. For the more 
primitive a policy of comparative isolation is advised, under the minimum of protective 
supervision ; for those in dependence on the white man, a benevolent control, with 
encouragement to the adoption of settled economic pursuits, especially agriculture. 
People of mixed blood should be allowed to remain as far as possible with their aboriginal 
relatives, to whose mode of life they nearly always appear to be more closely adapted. 
Instances were given in sympathetic manner where aborigines appear to have responded 
satisfactorily to tactful management. 

The session of Monday, 1st June, was opened by Mr. F. E. Williams, M.A., Govern- 
ment Anthropologist of Papua, who read a paper on “ Rock Carvings and Paintings 
in Papua.” Illustrating the subject by a number of lantern slides, rubbings and sketches, 
he described the petrographs and paintings of Sugeri district, behind Port Moresby, and 
of certain villages in the D’Entrecasteaux group. Conventional designs, including an 
apparent sexual symbol, predominated in the former area, while in the latter are found, 
in particular, a number of interesting anthropomorphic figures. Little is known of the 
meaning or the object of these engravings. 

A paper by Mr. D. F. Thomson, read by the President, “‘ A Culture-Hero Myth 
from Cape York Peninsula,” described some aspects of the myths and ceremonial life of 
a very unusual type of Australian people. The lizard-skin drums and masked dancers 
of their initiation rites suggest some cultural affiliation with Papua. 

Miss Ursula McConnel, B.A., described “‘ Totemic Stones in Cape York Peninsula,” 
with photographs, demonstrating the existence of increase cults among the Wik-Munkan 
and adjacent tribes. The totems represented by stones are sometimes arranged in 
family groups. 

A paper on “ Personal Names among the Tiwi of Melville and Bathurst Islands,” 
by Mr. C. W. M. Hart, M.A., read by Dr. Raymond Firth, revealed an interesting system 
of Australian nomenclature. Each individual of the Tiwi has several names, allotted 
by the father and other paternal relatives, and owing to a taboo on names associated with 
the dead readjustment is constantly taking place. Other words of similar sound are also 
taboo, but the needs of social intercourse, which might otherwise be extremely 
hampered, are met by the existence of a sacred as well as the ordinary language. This 
acts as a reservoir of terms which can be drawn upon as a supplement in accordance with 
certain rules. 

A paper by Mr. Gerhardt Laves, M.A., “ A Preliminary Grammar of the Kum- 
baingeri Language,” which analyzed the processes of word formation, and discussed 
the principle of suffixion, was then presented. 

On Tuesday, 2nd June, Miss Camilla H. Wedgwood read a paper “‘ The Nature and 
Functions of Secret Societies.” The difference between ostensible and latent function ~ 
of such associations was pointed out, with a broad survey of the various types and the 
conditions of membership. The importance of the secret society as an element of 
culture was indicated, with reference to its relation to the system of rank and government 
and the economic organization. 

Dr. Raymond Firth read a paper on “‘ Chieftainship in Tikopia, Solomon Islands,” 
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in which the privileges and authority of the chiefs in this Polynesian community were dis- 
cussed, and their function in law and government. It was shown that the power of the 
chief, though absolute in theory, is conditioned to a large extent by the influence of the 
executive officials, and of public sentiment. 

Mrs. M. M. Banks dealt with an aspect of “‘ Basque Folk-lore,” describing the 
Corpus Christi procession in the Pyrennees, and indicating how the Church there had 
absorbed into its ceremonies a number of elements of the old pagan ritual. 

Mrs. Ernest Scott read a paper on “{ Javanese Music.” The two systems of s/endro 
and pelog, the former being more akin to our diatonic, were described, and examples of 
each were given by gramophone records of considerable interest. Javanese music 
employs a great number of scales, in the neighbourhood of three hundred, in contrast 
to our own, which amount to less than four dozen, and is highly organized, being by 
no means primitive in character. A series of lantern slides illustrated the type of native 
orchestra and the variety of instruments in use. 

The meeting of the Section was concluded by framing a recommendation, to be 
forwarded through the Association to the Queensland Government, that every endeavour 
be made to preserve a record of the languages and culture of the aborigines in the State, 
and that the Government be asked to grant its assistance to this end. 

It is a matter of congratulation for Anthropology that at the General Council 
Meeting on 28th May it was resolved to invite Sir Hubert Murray, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Papua, to accept the position of President of the Association at the next meeting at 
Sydney in August 1931. 








REVIEWS 


Report of the Mission entrusted with a Survey of Health Conditions in the Pacific Islands. By 
Dr. P. Hermant and Dr. R. W. Cilento. League of Nations Health Organization. 
Geneva, 1929. 


Drs. Hermant and Cilento have presented in this publication a valuable and import- 
ant survey of the health conditions of Melanesia, including New Guinea. Each adminis- 
trative area is first dealt with separately, and there is then given a general discussion on 
Melanesia as a whole. 

Amongst the most interesting parts of the report are those dealing with the problem 
of depopulation. The authors state their general conclusion as follows :— 

“« The effect of European intrusion upon native races may be divided into three 
periods—a first period during which the native is attacked by the diseases introduced 
by the newcomers, by actual arms, and by alcohol, by dislocation of tribal life and 
customs, by alienation of land, and by recruitment for labour of the young and virile 
members of the population. An enormous and immediate decline naturally follows. 
Practically speaking, this period has long since ended in the Pacific. 

“The second period is that of partial adjustment, when the European seeks to 
impose his scale of values upon the native, and the native seeks to imitate European 
ways of life, both with conspicuous lack of success. It is during this period that the 
native loses the safeguards of savagery, and fails, either through lack of opportunity or 
ignorance, to substitute for them the protection of European customs in detail. The 
unstable equilibrium that is produced is very characteristic of populations under partial 
control, and is seen in many localized areas of Melanesia, in all of which the population 
is either oscillating about an unstable level or slowly decreasing. So delicate, however, 
is this condition of partial equilibrium that very marked effects may be produced upon 
it by circumstances which would appear otherwise to have only a casual significance. 
Often it is the observation of some one of these factors which has caused almost every 
observer who has written on the question of depopulation to regard some feature of 
minor importance as being the sole or greatest element in the problem of depopulation. 

“* The third period is that in which the attempted adjustment either fails or succeeds. 
In the former case, and it is a rare one, the native population disappears, as in Tasmania. 
In the latter, it begins to progress in a satisfactory manner as, for example, in Samoa. 

“It would appear that the problem of depopulation in most instances is the question 
of assisting the natives through this period of unstable equilibrium into the safeguards 
that ensure the continuance of ordinary civilized races, and, in particular, from a medical 
point of view, in adjusting sociological questions.” 

What is probably often an important factor in relation to depopulation is referred 
to several times in the report, namely, the change of diet of the natives as the result of 
European occupation, which by resulting food deficiencies in fat, proteins and vitamins 
may result both in increased infantile mortality and in a decreased birth-rate. 
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The report emphasizes the need for a systematic study, at the earliest possible date, 
of the whole question of population in Melanesia. The authors point out that while 
there has been a good deal of theorising about possible causes of depopulation, there is 
an almost complete lack of any adequate statistical information. There is needed a 
comparative investigation of selected areas over a few years to determine accurately the 
birth-rates and death-rates. ‘“‘It appears to be without doubt that the factors concerning 
depopulation are intimately related with the sociological organization of the villages. 
Only a combined investigation into matters of this type by capable officers will control 
the greatest economic problem that Melanesia has to face.” (p. 63.) The authors con- 
clude that “‘ the problem of population is the greatest problem in Melanesia, and that 
about which theories are most rife and facts are fewest. It is considered that the main 
problem of public health in Melanesia is to determine and to combat the causes that make 
for diminished population.” (p. 66.) 
A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN. 
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Morphology and Functions of the Australian Murngin Type of Kinship. By William 
Lloyd Warner. American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. 32, 1930, 207-256. 


This is an account of the kinship system of the Murngin tribe of North-Eastern 
Arnhem Land, and is the first portion to be published of Mr. Warner’s important re- 
searches in that region. The Murngin kinship system is one of the most complex and 
at the same time one of the most interesting of those hitherto studied in Australia. But 
quite apart from this, the present paper is of particular importance because it gives us the 
first really systematic and complete description of an Australian kinship system as an 
element of the social organization regulating the every-day life of the people. The 
terms used for the various recognized kinds of relatives are first given and then each 
pair of relatives is taken in turn and their mode of behaviour to one another is described 
and illustrated by incidents actually observed or reported by informants. We are 
thus presented with a clear and detailed account of how the kinship system determines 
the behaviour of an individual towards his various relatives, near and distant. 


Notes on Totemism in Eastern Australia. By A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, London. Vol. lix. July-Dec., 1929. Pp. 399-415. 

In recent years Professor Radcliffe-Brown has undertaken what is in reality the first 
adequate and comprehensive survey of Australian culture as a whole, taking into con- 
sideration the diversity as well as the uniformity of institutions and beliefs throughout 
all the tribes of the continent. This paper is a brief but important contribution to the 
wider study. Not only does it help to clarify the question of totemism in the local area, 
but also assists in the discussion of the general theoretical problem. Following on his 
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earlier research in Western Australia the writer demonstrates from his recent field-work 
the existence in Eastern Australia of a type of totemistic belief characterized by the 
performance of localized rites by the members of a patrilineal local group, for the 
increase of natural species. By correlating the work of other observers he indicates the 
wide distribution of this cult. It is shown also that the intichiuma ceremonies of the 
Aranda type, which have often been taken as a norm for Australia, are in reality a special 
and rather aberrant form of a more general kind of ritual, differing from the usual type 
in that the increase rites are performed by persons who reincarnate certain ancestors, 
irrespective of their membership of any local group. The essential feature of the general 
type of totemism is the association between a /ocal group—termed here the horde; a 
natural species; a local centre for increase rites, and a mythical being. A phenomenon of 
interest is also the system of “‘ section totemism” sometimes in evidence—a classification 
of natural species into groups corresponding to the divisions of the society. On this 
basis the writer poiuts out how the problem of totemism is part of the wider problem 
of the relation of man to nature in ritual and myth. 


MELANESIA 


Spirit-hunting in the South Seas. By B. Malinowski. The Realist,London. Vol. ii, 
No. 3, Dec. 1929. 


A very vivid description of the phenomena of spirit-possession as witnessed in the 
Trobriand Islands. The abode of the spirits of the dead is believed by these people to 
lie comparatively close, underneath a neighbouring island, and visits are thought to 
be made to it by mediums in sleep or in trance. The latter sometimes lasts for several 
days. Descriptions are brought back from a spirit-world, songs are obtained from 
there, and occasionally materialization of objects, such as betel nut, takes place. The 
interest and importance of these matters to the community is clearly demonstrated, 
while it is shown how the spectacular incidents which occur at times of death, when 
social tension is acute, afford proof to the natives of the reality of the spirits and the 
spirit-world. In this the article is a distinct contribution to the literature of primitive 
spiritualism. 


Rain-Making on the River Morehead. By F. E. Williams. Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, London. Vol. lix. July-Dec., 1929. Pp. 379-397. 

This article gives a description and to some extent an explanation in functional 
terms of the rain-making rites of the Kurumangu folk who occupy the country between 
the Wassi Kussa and the Morehead in Western Papua. The agricultural habits of the 
people and the somewhat violent nature of the climatic changes of their district render 
weather magic a matter of great interest to them. The writer describes from personal 
observation the laboratory of the rain-maker with its simple equipment, in which the 
objects of primary importance are sets of stones associated with and named after certain 
of the heavenly bodies and wind quarters. Myths connect these with the tribal gods, 
to whom invocations are addressed. The interesting nature of the account leads us 
to hope that further sociological data concerning this institution may be later forthcoming : 
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on the status of the rain-maker in the community, the attitude of the public in general 
towards his art, the economic background of his profession and its relation to actual 
climatic changes. 


Temperament, Conflict, and Psychosis in a Stone-Age Population. By C. G. Seligman. 
The British Journal of Medical Psychology, Cambridge. Vol. ix, Part 3, 1929. 
An interesting and suggestive study in the mental abnormalities of the people of 
Papua. The wide range in their mental capacity is recorded, from something which 
approaches “‘genius” on the one hand to imbecility on the other. The typical Papuasian 
is shown to be excitable, impulsive, lacking in self-control, to which traits is added a 
strong suggestibility. Epilepsy occurs, but no cases of true mental disorder are 
observed in the villages among natives leading their own life. Apart from brief maniacal 
attacks—which differ considerably from the Malay amok—psychoses seem to occur 
only as the result of conflict due to white influence, especially with reference to economic 
or religious matters. The outcome is apparently a confusional condition rather than a 
systematized insanity. The mass neurosis seen in certain new religious cults is traceable 
in nearly all instances to the conflict between old and new ideas. 


Ethnological Notes No. II. By W. W. Thorpe. Records of the Australian Museum, 
Sydney. Vol. xvii, No. 8. April 15, 1930. 

A description with Plates of a number of ethnographical objects from Netherlands 
New Guinea and the Mandated Territory. Since several of these are new to Museum 
collections this record of them is of interest, particularly as in most cases their provenance 
has been precisely given. 


Notes on Some Islands of the New Hebrides. By the late A. Bernard Deacon (Edited 
by Camilla H. Wedgwood). Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. Vol. lix. 
July-Dec., 1929. Pp. 461-515. 

This article consists of a series of notes collected from the papers of the late A. B. 
Deacon, by whose tragic death in Malekula in 1927 anthropology suffered so great a 
loss. Information on the social structure of the people of the New Hebrides is scanty, 
so that the material here presented adds considerably to our knowledge of these islands. 
The graded societies of Espiritu Santo, Omba (Aoba), Epi and Ambrym are described 
in varying detail, with notes also on the rites connected with death and burial. Of special 
interest are the accounts of the social organization, as that of Tismulun (Santo), character- 
ized by a number of matrilineal kinship groups, with patrilocal marriage and patrilineal 
inheritance ; where the most approved form of marriage is that of a man with his father’s 
sister’s daughter or his mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter. On the north-west 
of Epi there seems to be an organization based on the dual division, with patrilineal 
descent in the moieties, and each moiety subdivided into patrilineal, exogamous descent 
groups. In Paama, on the other hand, a system of six marriage sections prevails. The 
nature of the material from which the notes were taken hardly allows of an adequate 
statement on a number of problems ; thus it is a question whether Deacon’s note (pp. 
481-483) should rather refer, not to relative age, but to relative seniority, /.c., a person 
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uses the terms /oakw and fasigu not of cousins of the same sex who are older or younger 
than the speaker, but who are senior or junior to him in the line of descent. The general 
data, however, assisted by the careful editing of Miss Wedgwood, which deserves 
mention, form a useful record of the culture of these rapidly-vanishing people. 


Anthropologische Messungen aus Espiritu Santo (Neue Hebriden) Ein Beitrag zur 
Pygmiaenfrage. By Felix Speiser. Werhandlungen der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in 
Basel. xxxix, 1928, 79-166, Plates i-iv. 


Dr. Speiser here gives an account of his anthropometric investigations amongst 
the natives of Espiritu Santo. He uses his results to discuss the relation between the 
shorter and the taller elements in the populations of Melanesia. It has been sometimes 
held that the people of short stature in this region are the pure or mixed descendants 
of a special pygmy race distinct from the taller race of Oceanic Negroes. Dr. Speiser, 
on the result of his investigations, holds that the people of short stature in the New 
Hebrides do not represent the presence of a separate race, but are a variety of the same 
race as those of taller stature. This conclusion is in line with the trend of opinion 
amongst a number of anthropologists during the last twenty years. 

Dr. Speiser considers that the shorter stature of certain Melanesian peoples is not a 
mutation but a modification, probably due to some particular feature of the environment 
such as the absence of some vital element necessary for full physical development. 


POLYNESIA 


Nga Mabi A Nga Tupuna. By Sir George Grey. Third Edition. Edited by H. W. 
Williams, Litt.D., F.N.Z. Inst. With additional matter from the Grey 
MSS. Thomas Avery & Sons Limited, New Plymouth, New Zealand, 1929. 
Pp. xx+211. 

This is a reprint, published under the authority of the Board of Maori Ethnological 
Research, of one of the most important source-books for the study of Maori laaguage, 
traditions and mythology. In the present edition, which will doubtless remain the 
definitive one, Bishop Williams has made many corrections, both from collation of 
Grey’s annotated copies, and from examination of the original MSS of the Maori con- 
tributors. The result is a valuable text-book. An errata list is given in the Journal of 
the Polynesian Society, Vol. 38, 1929. Pp. 227-8. 


Fishing Methods and Devices of the Maori. Dominion Museum Bulletin, No. 12. By 
Elsdon Best. W. A. G. Skinner, Wellington, New Zealand, 1929. Pp. 230. 


The Bulletins of the Dominion Museum, most of which are the result of the inde- 
fatigable work of Mr. Elsdon Best, form a most valuable corpus of material for anthro- 
pology. The present publication sets out practically all the available information with 
regard to the subject of Maori fishing, and incorporates, besides much that has been 
already published, a great deal of original matter collected by the author. It thus 
replaces to a large extent the earlier Bulletin (No. 2) of A. Hamilton, especially as to the 
technological description of implements and processes is added a variety of sociological 
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data dealing with aspects of magic, religion and mythology, as well as economic organiza- 
tion. The lack of title and page references to the work of authors quoted, however, 
is to be regretted. 


The Whare Kobanga (“ The Nest House’) and Its Lore. By Elsdon Best. Dominion 
Museum Bulletin, No. 13. W. A. G. Skinner, Wellington, New Zealand, 1929. 
Pp. 72. 

In this brochure, which supplements to some extent the information given by the 
same author in articles in the Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vols. xiv-xvi, and Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. xliv, a detailed description is given, from native 
authorities, of the rites and formulae in connection with birth, baptism and betrothal 
among Maori people of rank in former times. Nowadays, with the passing of the 
old men who were the repositories of such lore, it can no longer be obtained and con- 
stitutes a record of considerable value. 


PERIODICALS 


Journal of the Polynesian Society. Vol. 39, No. 1, March 1930. Thomas Avery and Sons 
Ltd., New Plymouth, New Zealand. 

This is the quarterly publication of the pioneer Society which, founded in 1891, 
has done so much for the study of the cultures of the Oceanic peoples. Especially has 
it striven for the collection and preservation of original texts and other descriptive 
ethnographic material of importance. For many years the Journal was primarily under 
the guidance of the late S. Percy Smith, noted for his services in the elucidation of Poly- 
nesian history. Now under the Presidency of His Lordship Bishop Herbert Williams, 
most authoritative of Polynesian lexicographers, with Mr. Elsdon Best, unrivalled in 
his knowledge of the Maori, and Mr. Johannes Anderson, expert in the cultural fields 
of native art, as Joint Editors, the work continues. 

The present number contains, inter alia : 

An Evaluation of Early Genealogies Used for Polynesian History. By John F. Stokes. 
Pp. 1-42. 

This is a critical examination of the material used by Fornander and S. Percy Smith 
in order to determine as far as possible its validity. The writer shows that the apparent 
agreement of their theories of Polynesian origins is somewhat fortuitous, in that For- 
nander used a generation period of 30 years, while Percy Smith relied upon one of only 
25 years; moreover the actual genealogical lists from the different island groups show 
very little correlation either as regards number of generations or correspondence of 
names. Many of the introductory names, again, must be treated as cosmogonic, not 
referring to human ancestors. While the attempted translation of the personal names 
in the genealogies by the writer appears hardly warranted, his critical revision of the 
evidence is welcome. It cannot be too often insisted upon that the Polynesian genealogies 
held their place in the native life, not primarily as historical documents, but through 
their connection with religious ceremonial, social affiliations of rank and privilege, and 
titles to land and property. 
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The Problem of Depopulation in Melanesia, as applied to Ontong Java (Solomon 
Islands). By H. Ian Hogbin. Op. cit. Pp. 43-66. 

In this article Mr. Hogbin gives details of the recent vital statistics of Ontong 
Java, and examines the causes of the decline which the population has suffered during 
the past few decades as the result of European contact. Not content to repeat simply 
the arguments of others, the writer endeavours to present a fresh and independent point 
of view: thus on the one hand he criticizes heavily the theory of Professor Roberts 
that the native peoples of the Pacific were dying out before the coming of the white 
man; while on the other, perhaps less successfully, he disagrees with Captain Pitt- 
Rivers with regard to the effects of introduced diseases. The latter holds that the 
primary factor in the decline of a population is the failure of the birth-rate to adapt 
itself to any increase in the factors of mortality. In Ontong Java, Mr. Hogbin considers 
that the emphasis should be laid on introduced diseases, now become endemic, as malaria 
and tuberculosis. The birth-rate and the desire for children are apparently much the 
same as in former times when the population was stable. While it is not conclusively 
shown why fertility has failed to respond to the much greater mortality of recent years, 
the article as a whole is a very useful contribution to Pacific demographic studies. 


Southern Cross Log, Auckland. New Series No. 28. Jan. 1930. Contains inter alia, 
“An Anthropologist’s Letter,” by Raymond Firth, and “ The Name Me/anesia,” 
by Rev. Walter Ivens. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Government of Pacific Dependencies. By Felix M. Keesing. Pacific Affairs, Honolulu, 

Vol. ili, 1930, 448-459. 

An outline of what is required for a systematic investigation of the government o 
dependencies in the Pacific area. It is proposed that this investigation shall be taken up 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations. Mr. Keesing has been appointed as director of the 
research. The field is a very wide one, but even a beginning in systematic study will be 
of value. It is to be hoped that the Institute will be able in due course to publish a 
volume giving a first survey of the whole subject. 


New Light on the Discovery of Australia as Revealed by the Journal of Captain Don Diego 
De Prado Y Tovar, Edited by Henry N. Stevens, M.A., with annotated trans- 
lations from the Spanish by George F. Barwick, B.A.; Henry Stevens, Son 
and Stiles, London, 1930. Pp. xii + 261. 


This important work is based on the discovery, some few years ago, of the manu- 
script of the Re/acion of Captain Diego de Prado, who accompanied de Quiros on his 
voyage of exploration in the South Seas in 1605-6. After the vessels parted company 
at Espiritu Santo, it was from this account Prado and not Torres who had actual command 
of the voyage to Manila and who therefore shares in the renown of having discovered 
what is now Torres Strait. The Spanish text is given with translation and notes, with 
additional letters, and several Maps, while the introductory section summarizes much 
controversial matter. 








